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THE QUEEN OF THE LIBERAL PARTY 

Without question the woman best known to the public in connection with the new Administration is Mrs. Asquith, the wife of the Right Hon, Herbert Henry Asquith, 
who has been appointed Chancellor of the Exchequer in Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s Government. Mrs. Asquith, whose name is Emma Alice Margaret, is the 


daughter of Sir Charles Tennant, Bart. She was martied to Mr. Asquith in 1894. A considerable additional interest was given to her marriage by the extraordinary 
success which attended Mr. E. F. Benson's novel, Dodo, of which she was supposed to be the heroine 
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London, December Thirteenth, 1905. 
EDITORIAL AND GENERAL OFFICES: 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 
Telegraphic Address : '' Sphere, London." 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 


OAUSID « AMNIGE BRS YY 


AT HOME. 
Twelve months - - : : - £1 8s. 2d, 
Six months - - - - 14s. 1d, 
Three months - - - - - Sets 
ABROAD, 
Twelve months - - : : - £1 19S. od. 
Six months - - : : - 19s. 6d. 
Three months - - - - gs. gd. 


The above rates do not include extra numbers. 
* Newspapers tor foreign parts may be posted at any time, irrespective of the departure of 
the mails, 

THE TATLER has now been entered as Second-class Matter at the New York, N.Y., 
Post Oihce, 1903. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Ofhce, Great New Street, 
in English money, by cheques crossed *‘ The London & Westminster Bank"?; or by Post- 
Office Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Ofhce to the Proprietors of ‘* THE TATLER,” 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 


THE TATLER’S HOTEL LIST. 


BIPEFORD.—Tanton's Hotel. Centre for North Devon. Motor Garage. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Hotel Mont Dore. South aspect. ©150 rooms, electric light throughout, 
passenger lift, first-class cuisine, winter garden and lounge, covered tennis court. Turkish, 


sea-water and medicated baths. The bo-el is within two minutes’ walk ot the Golf Links.—lor 
taritt, address W. KNr ‘, Manager. 


BRAEMAR. Fife Arms Hotel. Centre of Scottish Highlands. 


ROADWAY (Worcestershire).—Lygon Arms Hotel. Dates trom 1540, with ok panelled 
rooms. Comfortable hunung quarters. Garage. Moderate taritt. 


BURNHAM (Somerset).—Queen's Hotel. Facing Sea. Headquarters Golf Club. 


DAWUUSH.-Southwood's London Hotel. Strand. Old established first-class tamily. 


ELIXSTOWE.—"'The Felix.’’ A most beautitul hotel in sheltered position, with south-west 
aspect, tacing thesca. Pleasantly warmed. Famous golt links. Garage. 


[LFRACOMBE.—Runnycleave Hotel. High-class cooking. Baths. Garage. 


JERSEY. —Royal Yacht Hotel. St Heliers. The oldest established first-class Hotel in the 
Island. Magnificent position, facing Sea and Harbour. High-class cuisine, with most 
moderate tariff. 


Reconstructed 
Unique 


The most charming in the provinces 


LEAMINGTON SPA.—Regent Hotel. 
Garage and resident engineer. 


and refurnished.  Lift.. Recherché cuisine. 


quar.ers for hunting men. 
LONDON.- Royal Palace Hotel. 

Park. En pension rates from 10/6 per day inclusive. 
suites with private bathroom. 
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LYMINGTON.—The Londesborough. Ccntral for New Forest and Isle of Wight, 


Most charming position in London. 
Every comfort and luxury. 


Overlooking Hyde 
Enclosed 


WESTOFT.—Royal Hotel. The only high-class hote! near the harbour. Delightful situation. 
Alllatest improvements. Terms on application to Manager. 


ATLOCK BATH. -'‘The Carlsbad of England."’ Royal Hotel and Baths. A Luxurious 
Hotel, wi.h perfect system of Continental and Electiic Baths. 


NEW FOREST, Lyndhurst.—Crown Hotel. 60 rooms. 


PAIGNTON.—Gerston Hotel. Close to station and sea. Garage. 


PAIGNTON. — Redcliffe Hotel. In beautiful grounds facing sea. Garage. 


PERTH. — Station Hotel. Covered way, ALrrep Foster, Manager. 


CARBORO’.—The Gainsborough Private Hotel. South Cliff. Delightfully situated. En 
pension, Table d'’Hote. Telegrams: *+Cantab, Scarborough.'’ Nat. Tel. 0202. 


GOUTHAMP TON.—The Dolphin. Motor Garage. Inspection Pit and Petrol Stores. 


‘TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Mount Ephraim Hotel. Beautifully situated on the summit of Mount 
Ephraim. The leading and most fashionable hotel ot this favourite winter resort. Only one 
hour from London. Terms most moderate, on application to Manageress. 


VENTNOR Royal Hotel. Largest and best. Finest view of the Island from hotel. Four acres 
beadtitully laid out private grounds. * Delightful winter resort. Inclusive charge 10/- per day. 
Week ends 18/-. Manager, F. Montague Hayden. 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE.—Weck end at Grand Atlantic Hotel. Garage. Direct Atlantic 
Breezes. For Booklet of Details, stamp, Phillput, Stationer. 
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MPERIAL THEATRE, Mr. LEWIS WALLER 
EVENINGS at 8.45, THE PERFECT LOVER. By Atrrep Surro. 
At815, THE TEMPTATION OF SAMUEL BURGE. 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY at 2.30. 


EW THEATRE. CHARLES WYNDHAM. 
Every Evening at 9, Matinee Wednesday and Saturday at 3. 
CAPTAIN DREW ON LEAVE, by Huverr Henry Davies. 
CHAKLES WYNDHAM. MISS MARION TERRY. MISS MARY MOORE, 
Preceded at $8.30 by ** The American Widcw."' 


LONDON HIPPODROME. 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 


TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE. 


COLISEUM, CHARING CROSS. 


THREE PERFORMANCES DAILY, at 3, 6, and 9 p.m. 
“THE CHARIOTEERS," London's Latest Sensaticn. 
AT ALL PERFORMANCES, 

Prices, 6d. to 2 Guineas. 


MPIRE THEATRE. 
SEE BUGEE iC AEE? 
“A REVUE,” by Gero. GrossmirH, JUNR. 
Supported by Specially Selected Variety Programme. 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY at 2.15, Manager, Mr. H. J. Hircuins. 
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EVEKY EVENING AT 8.15. 


HAMOUNIX.—GRAND HOTEL COUTTET ET DU PARC. 
Electric Light throughout and Perfect Heating Arrangements. 


SKATING ON THE EXCELLENT ICE-RINK BELONGING TO THE HOTEL. 
TOBOGGANING. SKI-ING. MOUNTAINEERING. 


Within short distauce otf Montauvert, Mer-du-Glace, blegere, and brevent -all easily visited 
in Winter. 
FROM THIS YEAR, A FINE ICED TOBOGGAN-RUN IS IN USE. 
MODERATE TERMS. Fer paiticulars apply to COUTTET BhKOTHERS. 


Note.—Chamounix hzs no fegs in winter; the air is dry and cald; and there is plenty of sun. 


GReBVA RS EOA Sah BE RUN RUA TIE IW: ACY. 


CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. 
EXCURSIONS FROM LONDON 


ALL_ PARTS OF THE 
EASTERN COUNTIES 


4 
% DECEMBER 


NORWICH, DRONE YARMOUTH, 5, 
LOWESTOFT, CAMBR:DSE, LYNN, &c. AND 

ALSO 10 8 23rd 
LINCOLNSHIRE, YORKSHIRE, anp ye : 
NORTH-EASTERN DISTRICT. 

To NORTH-EASTEKN STATiONS anpl 8, 8, and 17 DECEMBER 
SCOTLAND. j DAYS. 22nd and 29th. 


Si her Asi. Veli in te Ee ee AEN S 
ON SATURDAY, DECEMBER 23rd, 


From LIVERPOOL STREET to 
COLCHESTER, CLACTON-ON-SEA, IPSWICH, B RY, NORWICH, 
YARMOUTH, LOWESTOFT, CAMBRIDGE. 

Calling at the principal intermediate Stations. 

RELIEVING AND SPECIAL TRAINS ON DECEMBER 22, 23, 24, 235; and 27. 


TOURIST, FORTNIGHTLY, and 
FRIDAY to TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY 
CHEAP TICKETS. 


Pamphlets and Bills containing full particulars can be obtained gratis at the Companys 
City and West End Looking Off-ces, also of the Superintendent of the Line, Livervoot 
STREET Station, E.C, 


LONDON AND 
NORTH WESTERN 
RAILWAY. 


GuRPLSEMAS: HO LUD AY 
EXCURSIONS 


FROM 
lla il Te 
BU, Sto NN, 
Kensincton, Broap Srreet, VicroriA, Woorwicn, GREENWICH, 


AND OTHER LONDON STATIONS TO 
PRINCIPAL PROVINCIAL TOWNS— 
NORTH WALES—CAMBRIAN COAST-— 
LAKE DISTRICT— 

IRELAND AND SCOTLAND— 


TOR FULL PARTICULARS OBTAIN A PampnLer at any of the 
Company’s Stations or Town Offices, op write to the Enquiry 
Office at Euston Station, N.W. 


FREDERICK HARRISON, 
General Manager. 


London, 1905. 
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Goss7p. of the flour. 


Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.— Stec/e. 

Why not a Score ?—So the Cabinet has 
been duly formed—dind there are nineteen 
meinbers, ‘‘ Nineteen strong men” as one 
of the Liberal papers optimistically calls: \ 
them. But a mere tatler naturally asks, 
Why not a good round score? The situa- 
tion indeed suggests the familiar chestnut, 
the story of an American who 
after a sporting expedition de- 
clared that he had shot nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine birds! 
“Why not say a thousand?” 
asked a friend. ‘Do you think 
that I would perjure my immortal 
soul for one darned duck?’ was 
the quick reply. Perhaps there 
is something soul-destroying in a 
Cabinet of twenty. 


early successes of his father, 
Colonel North, while that of Mr. 
Moss of the Hippodrome will be 
taken as a compliment by all asso- 
ciated with the dramatic profession. 


The New Queen of Spain. — 
Princess Ena of Battenberg is to 
marry the King of Spain alter all. 
Although this involyes her becom- 
ing a “member of the Roman 
Catholic Church it will not be 
such a jump as might be thought 
as the Princess has always. had 
a great leaning towards Roman 
Catholicism. In this she but fol- 
lows her mother, Princess Beatrice, 
B® - whose earliest interests in that 
~f, Church were caused by her 
friendship with the | Empress 
Eugénie. It was hoped at one stage 
of the E mpire that Princess Beatrice 
might some day marry the Em- 
press’s son, the unfortunate Prince 
Louis Napoleon. ‘The friendship 
with the Empress has survived to 
our own time, and it is generally 
understood that Princess Ena, 
whether she becomes Queen of 
Spain or not, will succeed to 
the Empress’s splendid fortune. 


““Dedo” as a Liberal Hostess. 
—Meanwhile of the nineteen, 
Mr. Henry Asquith, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, would 
seem of the Commoners to 
possess the wife who will 
take the most leading social 
part. Was she not “ Dodo” 
of Mr. Benson’s novel ?: Much 
interest centres in the fact 
that Mr. John Burns has 
become a right honourable : ee Tom Smith for Ever.—Tom 
and that that charming man THE ROYAL VISIT TO INDIA Underwood & (neerweod Sith has come out more brightly 
of letters and brilliant after- : ee ; cy than ever this year with de lightful 
dinner speaker, Mr. Augus- The Princess of Wales’ leaving the residency to pay a visit to the Begum of Bhopal crackers for the dinner table. The 

: : : ; = during her stay at Indore S 

tine Birrell, is also in the most charming that I have seen 
Cabinet. The new Chief are some superb golden butterfly 
Secretary for Ireland, Mr. James Bryce, is The Honours List.—Not less interesting crackers which must have a very resplen- 
an Irishman although he represents that than the personality of the new Cabinet dent effect when set out on the table for a 
apparently incompatible element, the city is the personality of the latest honours Christmas party. The next in fascinating 


of Aberdeen. list, which sees two eminent members of inventions of this kind are the Japanese 
the dying House of crackers. . The Christ- 


Commons translated mas stocking. filled 
to the Peers -— Sir ig with toys seems to be 
Michael Hicks-Beach as much in evidence as 
and Mr. Ritchie, the ever and indicates 
former becoming a that in the experience 
viscount and _ the lat- of this great firm good 
ter a baron. Jour- old Father Christmas 
nalists will be inte- sentiment is by no 
rested in the eleva- means dead. 
tion -of Sir Alfred 
Harmsworth to the 
peerage. Much 
curiosity will be 
excited about Sir 
Alfred’s title ; he has 
two seats—EImwood 
near Broadstairs and 
Sutton Place in Sur- 
rey—and may elect 
* to take his title from 
one or other of these. 
One of the most 
popular of all the 
honours will be that 
of Mr. Henniker- 
Heaton of a K.C.M.G. 
The member for Can- 
terbury has won the 
hearts of men of all 
parties by his geni- 
ality and kindliness. 
Among the knights | 


partic ularly a on- 
gratulate Mr. Ib 


Bull, the ates “for 
Hammersmith, who 
also has friends every- : : 


where and no “ 
enemies. Mr. Harry MR. HENRY ASQUITH 
MISS MARIE CORELLI North’s title will re- 


Leaving the Prime Minister's house in Belgrave Square after <ecepting 
The popular novelist leaving her carriage call to many the the post of Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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No Place. for Balbies 


The History of Kent County Cricket.—Mr. W. Hugh Spottis- 
woode writes to me from 6, Middle New Street, London :— 

Lord Harris has asked me to assist him in preparing material for an important 
volume dealing with the history of Kent county cricket, 
amongst the prominent contributors being Lord Harris 
himself, the Hon. H. Knatchbull-Hugessen, Mr. Frank 
Marchant, Mr. J. R. Mason, Mr. W. South Norton, and 
Mr. W. H. Patterson. : f 

As we are anxious to make this work complete in every 
respect may I be allowed through your columns to 
express the hope that should eny of your readers possess 
any interesting records either in the form of o'd scores, 
advertisements of matches, prints or original drawings of 
prominent cricketers identified with Kent, old engravings 
of various important cricket grounds in the county, &c., 
they would very kindly send me particulars to the above 
address, and also say whether they would be willing -to 
lend them to us with a view to their possib!e reproduction 
in the book ? 

I need hardly say that the greatest care will be taken of 
whatever may be sent, and should we be able to use 
anything an acknow!edgment of the lender's c_urtesy will 
appear in the work. 


Englishas She is Written.—Here is a 
little letter sent from Hungary to one of 
our best-known publishers. It is a plea- 
sant example of an attempt to write 
English, but some of us would not 
do very much better were we to try 
to write in the Hungarian lan- 
guage :— 

Subscribed I am so free to You apply and beg, 
You would be so good on my address a list of prices 
of Your precious shop upon my costs to send. I 
would English works buy and I know not any English 
book trade. I pray You, to me for my bad English 


friendly to pardon. I ama native Hungarian and The tall man is a trumpeter in the Cape Mounted Rifles and has been 
study the beautiful but for us Hungarians very having a bout with the tiny negro. 
heavy English language only by the way from one _ is splendidly proportioned nevertheless. 


A NEGRO PIGMY WHO 


The latter is only 3 ft. 9 in. high but 
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im the Artist’s Life. 


The Earl of Plymouth.—Mr. Percy A. Robinson: writes to 
me from the Junior Constitutional Club as follows: “ You say, 
‘Who is the Earl of Plymouth?’ ‘The Earl of Plymouth’ is 
the title by which his friends recognise 
Lord Windsor, one of the most popular 
men in England as doubtless you are 
aware.” 


Costly Beds.—A cettain hotel in New 
York boasts of a bed worth £2,500. It 
is by no means the most costly one in 
existence, which distinction belongs to one 
in St. Petersburg presented by the Shah 
of Persia seventy years ago to the then 
Czar. It is made of crystal cut from a 
solid block and is ornamented with silver. 
It is provided with steps of blue glass and 
a fountain which throws streams of scented 
water in the air. One of the native Indian 
rulers owns a musical bed; the weight of 
the body sets the works in motion and it 
plays for half-an-hour before the répertoire 
is exhausted, while life-sized figures of 
Grecian maidens at the head and foot 
of the bed finger stringed instruments. 
Fans are waved by a concealed 
motor, which keeps them going 
the whole night long. 


Why Artists should Not Marry. 
—“The artist like the patriot 
should have no wile,” so thinks the 
president of the Academy of Fine 
Arts in Paris. In a speech to the 
young artists who won the Prix 
de Rome he warns them against 


IS A GAME BOXER 


He is a frequent visitor to the 


and a half years.—Hoping you will my modest camp, where he is invariably closely inspecied by all the dogs roaming matrimonial entanglements. sll 
petition accomplish, I remain, Your servant, &c. about. He is forty-seven years old, has two wives and fifteen children, and yOu marry richly vou will be caught 


P.S.—I beg tome your list of prices with payment 
on delivery to send. 

A Historic Spot.—The pretty Breton fishing village of 
Roscoff—the home of so many of the unfortunate victims of 
the Hilda disaster—is interesting to the students of English 
history, and especially to Jacobites, as being the spot whiere 
Prince Charlie landed after his escape from the bloody field of 
Culloden. Here he prayed at the little church of St. Ninian, 
which was built 200 years before to commemorate the landing 
of his ancestor, the little Scottish Queen, when she went over 
to marry the Dauphin, Francis I. The ruins of the little church 
are still to be seen on the sea shore, and many suggestions 
have been made that a fund should be raised for the restora- 
tion of the historic shrine. 


went through the late war with the Cape Mounted Rifles 


in a social whirl, fatal alike to: 
dreams and honest toil; if poorly 
you must paint for money, not for perfection, and your soul will 
wither under the blight of financial strain. Babies must be 
ruled out of the young artist’s life, and art schools must not 
be turned into nurseries.” 


fetter atin: 
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THE ITALIAN ROYAL FAMILY ON HORSEBACK IN THE PARK OF RACCONIGI 


The eldest of the children is Princess Yolande, seen cn the extreme left. The heir to the throne, who is now rather more than a year old, is seated on a donkey with his 
mother Queen Elena's horse as a background. On the right is Princess Mafalda 
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PAB 2 TALLER 


The Political Situation in Pictures. 


Fancy Drcs; Free of Charge. — The 
success of my offer of last winter con- 
cerning the dainty Tatler costume has led 

é me to offer five 
further costumes, 
after the fashion 
of the figure of 

Mr. Tatler on our 
cover, which will 
be awarded to the 


“C.-B.” 


This portrait of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman was taken in his study at Belmont Castle 
2 on the eve of the new Prime Minister's summons to meet the King 


on December 


five applicants—boys or girls—between 
the ages of eleven and fourteen whom the 
Editor or his nominee will 
select. Applicants are required 
to send their photographs (sith 
stamped and addressed envelope 
if they wish them returned). 
They must give age and address 
in full, and notify to what 
children’s fancy-dress balls they 
have invitations in hand. It 
will be essential for the child to 
attend at Samuel Bros., Ltd., 
Ludgate Hill, to be fitted with 
the costume, which will be 
supplied free of charge to the 
applicants selected. All appli- 
cations must be addressed to 


the Editor, THe Tarter, Great 
New Street, E.C., and marked, 


“ 


Fancy Costumes.” 


The Church for Saints.—The 
magnificent bronze statue of 
Pope Pius IX. presented by 
some former members of the 
Papal Zouave Corps and their 
commander, Senor Sevilla of 
Lima, has been refused by the 
municipal authorities of Sini- 
gaglia, the Pope’s native town, 
and it will not be erected in the public 


square as was originally intended. The 
reason of their objection is that the 


Pontiff is represented in the attitude of 
pronouncing his famous “ Non possumus,” 
which was a direct refusal to approve of 
the Italian occupation of Rome, and its 
base is inscribed with the words. Pius X. 
has come to the rescue with the suggestion 
that perhaps the best place for the statues 
of saints is the church, and has accordingly 
given his authorisation for the erection of 
the monument in the cathedral of Sini- 
gaglia. 


A New French Order.—M. Loubet will 
very shortly sign a decree establishing a 
new French order which is to be known as 
the Order of Merit. It will be given to 
those Frenchmen at home and in the 
colonies who have deserved well of their 
country but who have not done enough 
to gain the Legion of Honour. There 
will be three grades of the order and the 
ribbon will be dark blue. ‘To make room 
for the new order several existing decora- 
tions will be done away with, such as the 
Cross of Anjouan and the cross of Benin, 
which have ceased to be applicable. 


“C.-B.” 


Skulls for Paving.—While municipal 
authorities are deciding upon the relative 
value of asphalt, Belgian blocks, vitrified 
bricks, and wood squares as paving 
material the inhabitants of Gwandu in 
Africa have settled the problem to their 
entire satisfaction by using the skulls of 
their enemies for paving the approaches to 
their town. More than 12,000 skulls have 
been used on the roads leading to the 
‘ various gates. 
Polished to 
the whiteness 
of ivory by 
the friction of 
countless feet 
they present 
quache<an 
attractive 
appearance 
When a new 
pavement is 
needed there 
is no scandal 
about the 
GOs TALC -t:. 
War is dcle- 
neighbouring tribe, 


Peoples Feurnal, Dundee 


clared upon some 


and the worn-out pavement is replaced. 


Entering his house in Belgrave Square 


A Miniature Grand Opera.—Mr. Napc- 
leon Lambelet, on whom the King of Greece 
conferred the 
Order of the 
Redeemer during 
his recent visit to 
London, has com- 
posed a scena, or 
rather a miniature ~ 


grand opera, for 
performance at the 
Coliseum on De- 
cember 18. The 
libretto, which is 
by Mr. Arthur R. 


Cleveland, is en- 
titled Fenella and 
deals with the 
loves of Captain 
Aubrey — apart 
taken by Mr. 
Richard Green— 
and. Fenella, a 
girl kidnapped by 
gipsies and 
brought up as one 


of them. Fenella 
is to be played ONE OF 
by Miss Madge 


AFTER HIS CALL AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE 


laid on 
gipsy caravan is stand- 
ing while a country fair is going on 
in the adjoining village. The jealous 
gipsy lover of Fenella incites the band to 
carry off the girl, but the gallant yeomanry 
rescue her and the lovers are united-- 
which is as much plot as can be concen- 
trated into half-an-hour. The struggle 
and the previous “fun of the fair” give 
opportunities for some bright and vigorous 
chorus writing, while Fenella and her 
soldier have charming songs and duets. 


Temple. The scene is 


mon where the 


a com- 


Well-to-do Gipsies.—Baron Sennevoy 
is a votary of the simple life. He has 
recently started a-club in Paris named 
“The Caravaneers,’ the members of which 
are obliged to spend a certain time every 
year in gipsy vans on the country roads. 
No domestics or attendants of any kind 
are permitted, and only a certain amount 
of food, which must be cooked and served 
by themselves. Five or six of these ‘ villas 
on wheels,” containing kitchen, salon, and 
four or five bedrooms, have been already 
completed. The baron is of opinion that 
the advantages of this simplicity are moral 
as well as hy gienic, that all our lives would 

be purer if instead of breathing 
the unhealthy air of artificial 
pleasures we would seek our 
happiness in nature. 


A Famous Revolutionist.—A 
famous revolutionist has just 
passed away at Messina at the 
age of 108 years. Antonina 
Caccio began her career as long 
ago as 1821, when she coliected 
a couple of hundred women 
insurrectionists and marching 
them to the royal palace tore 
down the official ensigns and 
attacked all the gendarmes they 
encountered on the way. In 
1847 Antonina disguised herself 
and fought among the Swiss, 
who were massacring their fellow 
citizens, and was wounded in 
the fray on the memorable 
September 1. The following 
year she led the populace at 
Fort Andria, throwing stones 
and wrenching standards from 
the hen:s of the Bourbon troops. 
After the revolution of 1860 

Garibzldi gave her a special 
audience, on which occasion she covered 
him with kisses. 


THE FIRST OF THE CABINETMAKERS 


Mr. John Morley calling on the Prime Minister in Belgrave Square 


RHEE PAGE EE 
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The Baby Tiger that a Queen Delighted to Honour. 


A Royal Sybarite. — The King of 
Portugal, who is at present in Paris, 
where he poses as a leader of the simple 
intellectual life absorbed in the beauties 
of art, has some peculiarities which 
scarcely come under the heading of simpli- 


city. For instance, his Majesty never 
drinks twice out of the same glass; 


directly he sips his wine it must be in- 
stantly replaced by another, and when, as 
was the case at the Elysée last week, the 
waiters are remiss in this important atten- 
tion an ominous blackness clouds the 
royal countenance. Don Carlos is a man 
of many meals; in addition to three sub- 
stantial, not to say formidable, repasts per 
day he fortifies the inner man with in- 
numerable collations and pick-me-ups 
between whiles, and owns the proud dis- 
tinction of haying the royalest appetite in 
Europe. 


The Cult of Beauty.—A proposal has 
been made by the Society for the Protec- 
tion of Human Beauty in Paris to prevent 
by legislation and by force of public 
opinion the spoiling of beauty in men, 
women, and children by working under 
conditions which, without being suf- 
ficiently detrimental to health to fall 
under existing laws, degrade human forms 
and dull the radiance of beautiful faces. It 
is claimed that the human race is becoming 
under the modern stress so unlovely that 
if something is not done “the splendid 
ideal’ of beauty will be lost, and with it 
all art and external impulse towards the 
creation of beauty, whether in literature, 
painting or sculpture.” 


A Pink Trousseau.—The marriage of 
Mrs. Mackay’s granddaughter, Donna 
Bianca Colonna, to Count Jules de Bon- 
vouloir, which is to take place in Paris 
next month, will partake of the nature of 
a triple. entente, bringing together the 
most prominent personages in American, 
French, and Roman society for the sump- 
tuous fétes to be given in honour of the 
event. It is understood that Mrs. Mackay 
is dowering the bride with a handsome 
fortune as well as providing a trousseau 
of unusual magnificence. In one respect 
is will be unique as Donna Bianca insists 
on haying twenty frocks of her favourite 
colour—rose pink. 


Dancing a Lost Art.—The great cake- 
walk controversy now agitating Paris has 
brought M. Jules Claretie into. the field, 
who deplores the fact that while France 
has given to America the lofty cult of 
Moliére and Racine she has only brought 
back in exchange “a base nigger sport,” 
an ‘epileptic gallop worthy of drunken 
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Miss C. S. L. Moncrieff 
FROM SHIP TO SHORE 


The method of landing passengers from the tug at 
East Londcn, South Africa 


bacchanalians.” M. Marcel Prévost con- 
siders the cake walk now raging in aris- 
tocratic salons a proof of tle degenerate 
taste of modern democracy, blighting all 
ancient decorum. Dancing as an art is 
dead save in Vienna and St. Petersburg, 
where Court traditions keep alive the 
pleasure in stately movements. As a 
matter of fact the cake walk is already 
outrivalled by the madder contortions of 
the ‘‘ Mettchiche,” an exotic abomination 
which has come into vogue since Don 
Alfonso’s visit has brought all things 
Spanish into fashion. 


BABS, THE BABY TIGER WHICH WAS NURSED AND PETTED BY QUEEN ALEXANDRA ON HER RECENT VISIT TO THE 


LONDON HIPPODROME 
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Family Jars.—Many mysterious stories 
are afloat in Berlin concerning Prince 
Frederick Charles. The prince, who is 
doubly related to the Kaiser, being a 
cousin as well as brother-in-law, has long 
been out of favour with his imperial kins- 
man, who appointed a protégé of his own 
—Count Henckel von Donnersmark—to 
the principal post in the prince’s house- 
hold despite the fact that the latter was 
not on speaking terms with that noble- 
man. There are many skeletons in the 
princely cupboards at Gleinecke, and 
everyone wondered why Prince Frederick 
Leopold was ordered to Manchuria last 
vear; a fresh sensation has been pro- 
vided by the discovery on his return that 
a prominent member of the Berlin detec- 
tive force had been engaged to do duty as 
scullion in his kitchen. ‘The sword of Iése 
majesté is sharp, so people are afraid to ask 
the reason of these strange proceedings. 
Prince Trederick Leopold has the credit 
of having on a former occasion used 
personal violence to his august relative 
over a family quarrel. 


Comforts for Climbers.—A hut which 
has taken two years to construct has at 
length been completed on the summit of 
Mont Blane. It is to serve as a night 
refuge for storm-bound travellers and con- 
tains sleeping accommodation for twenty 
persons. Great difficulties had to be sur- 
mounted in the execution of the work; 
twice the hut was embedded in a snow- 
drift and twice the building was destroyed 
by fire. Ivery scrap of material used was 
carried on men’s backs from Chamonix. 
The list of accidents in’ the Swiss Alps for 
the past year is a long one; more than 170 
people were killed besides many seriously 
injured. Of these accidents it is stated 


that 10 per cent. were unavoidable, the 
remainder being due to foolhardiness or 
inexperience. 


Nearly all the scciety ladies in town have asked to fo'low her Majesty's lead, and offers of fabulous prices from titled peop'e have been received for its acquisition 
Babs is the property of M. Richard Sawace, and he refuses to sell him as he is the first male tiger born in captivity to recch the age of eleven weeks and at 
the same time to re:ain such vigour. He is ct t'mes very spiteful and quite a match for his two friends, a Yorkshire spaniel and a black and tan terrier 
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The Last Portrait of Sir Henry Irving: A Memento. 


Irvingiana.—It is but yester- 
day as it seems since Sir Henry 
died, but already the literature 
that has been printed about 
him would fill quite a big 
book. Mr. Austin Brereton, 
long such an intimate friend 
of Sir Henry, has issued 
through Treherne a reprint of 
several articles by him, in- 
cluding the first chapter of a 
big biography with Irving's 
corrections in it effected. ‘The 
volume is rendered _ per- 
manently valuable by a com- 
plete list of the parts created 
by Sir Henry. Its format is 
very beautiful. Mr. Brereton 
will possibly do a big  bio- 
graphy of his old friend. A 
quick impression of the actor 
has been produced by Mr. 
Haldane McFall for Foulis 
of Edinburgh, illustrated by 
Mr. Gordon Craig. 


Mr. Bram Stoker’s Book. 
—Yet another book on Sir 
Henry Irving is to be written 
by Mr. Bram Stoker, who 
was the intimate  asso- 
ciate of Sir Henry for many 


AMERICAN BAZAAR AT STRATFORD 


The Duchess of Marlborough decorating and arranging her stall 


years by virtue of his position 
as manager to his company. 
No one was more qualified to 
form a judgment of the great 
actor's intellectual position ; 
moreover, he possesses a great 
literary gift, of which he has 
given evidence in more than 
one brilliant novel. Mr. Stoker 
is an Irishman, a breezy, elo- 
quent speaker, and one of the 
most vivacious of companions. 


A Sale of Irving Treasures. 
—Meanwhile I have received 
three most interesting booklets 
respectively devoted to the 
sale of Sir Henry Irving's 
library, theatrical relics, and 
pictures. Some of these will 
be sold at Christie's to-morrow. 
The extent and variety of 
Sir Henry’s treasures have 
astonished many even of his 
friends. They must have been 
hidden one behind the other in 
the somewhat congested space 
of his flat in Stratton Street, 
Piccadilly. Altogether it is a 
fine collection, and it is pretty 
certain that the sale will fetch 
a very large sum. 


Tue Tarver has had the privilege of publishing the last studio portrait of Sir Henry Irving, 
courtesy of Mr. John Hare THe Tater is now enabled to publish the ] 
autumn of last year. The portrait has an additional interest from the fact. that Sir Henry is in the comp 

actors, Mr. John Hare, who has delighted us in many and varied impersonations, perhaps most notably in 
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SIR HENRY IRVING IN THE COMPANY OF MR. JOHN HARE 
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who never willingly sat to a photographer in a formal w. y. 
ast portrait-of Sir Henry Irving that was ever taker, a snapshot made during his last holiday in the 
any of one of the most distinguished and accomplished of living 
A Pair of Spectacles and The Gay Lord Quex 


Thanks to the 


b 
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Anticipating Christmas—The First of the Pantomimes. 


The Author of ‘‘Eager Heart.’-—-Miss Alice 
M. Buckton, the author of the Christmas mystery 
play, Eager Heart, of which four performances 
were given at Lincoln’s Inn Hall last week, is a 
daughter of Mr. G. B. Buckton of Weycombe, 
Haslemere. ager Heart, which is cast in the 
medizeval form, is a 


First in the Field.—The distinction of being the first 
to produce a pantomime this year lies with the Grand 
Theatre, Glasgow, just as Scotland may be said to have 
given us a “principal boy” to the House of Commons. 
Aladdin was produced at the Grand, Glasgow, on 
November 30 in great style. What is Glasgow’s gain 
is London’s loss, for the 


sprightly Carrie Moore 
has had to leave The 


Blue Moon at the Lyric’ 


for the nonce to take up 
the part of Aladdin at 
the Grand. 


“Noah’s Ark.”— 
Meantime pantomime in 
London will have to 
face rivals once again, 
for we are to have Blue 
Bell revived at the Ald- 
wych, while next door 
an entertainment called 
Noah's Ark will be 
floated at the Waldorf 
(for matinées only), with 
Miss Madge Lessing as 
a little girl. Mr. Harry 
Paulton is to play the 
part of a terrible pirate, 
but so far I have not 
heard that his name will 


dignified and simple 
allegory, and it is said 
to be the first real 
mystery play produced 
since the days of Shak- 
spere. It was represented 
for the first time last 
year at Lincoln’s Inn. 


Poet and  School- 
mistress.—Miss Buckton 
has written — several 
volumes of verse, a 
medium in which she 
is peculiarly successful. 
Her first book of poems, 
Through Human Eves, 
appeared under the 
sponsorship. of Robert 
Bridges. This was 
followed by a_ ballad 
epic entitled ‘The Bur- 
den of Engela,’ and 
she has also written a 


masque called Beauty 
and the Beast, which 
inciudes music, and has .been 
specially désigned for college 
representation. Miss Buckton is 
greatly interested in educational 
matters. She is vice-principal of 
Sesame House for home training, 
a well-known lecturer, and a 
former manager of schools under 
the old London School Board. 
In Eager Heart she has made 
her fame. 


be Noah. Another Noah 
has appeared this Christ- 
mas in the shape of “ Noah Lot,” the 
funny author of the Silly Syclopedia, 
which you should read. 


‘“A Midsummer Night’s Dream.”— 
The production at the Adelphi is quite 
the best representation of the famous 
fairy play I have seen. Much of the 
play I always find very tedious, though 
most people are afraid to admit such a 
criticism in the case of Shakspere. The 
? Foulsham & Banfield 
KATHLEEN COURTNEY AS ‘PRINCESS BADROULBADOUR” 


In Aladdin at the Grand Theatre, Glasgow 


clowning in particular is out of date; 
but the fairy part is as. beautiful as 
ever. Even if it were not so charming 
as it is, I always think Mendelssohn’s 
rapturous music would carry it off. Now 
this happens to be extraordinarily well 
done at the Adelphi under the con- 
ductorship of Mr. Christopher Wilson. 
Miss Elizabeth Parkina has been engaged 
as the singing fairy, and as she belongs 
to the rare class of singers who have 
temperament she is charming. 


The Acting.—The acting all round is 
quite admirable. Miss Brayton is a girlish 
Helena and Miss Frances Dillon is a 
capital match as Hermia. The Oberon of 
Mr. Hampden and the Quince of Mr. Lyall 
Swete are capital, while Mr. Oscar Asche 
as Bottom revels in broad humour. 


Who is Hermia? Who is She ?—Thiis is 
not Miss Dillon’s first London appearance 
as one or two critics have supposed, for as 
lately as last spring she played ‘Portia 
with much distinction in the revival of 
Julius Cesar at His Majesty’s, where she 
@e also appeared as Viola in Twelfth Night. 
It is true, however, that Miss Dillon’s fame 
as a Shaksperean actress is better known 
in the provinces, where as Mr. Benson’s 
leating .ady in nearly all his Shaksperean 
pr luctions she invariably won unstinted 
praise, especially as Rosalind and Viola. 
Provincial playgoers will readily recall her 

Foulsham & Banfield appearance as ' Roma in The Eternal City, 
MISS CARRIE MOORE AS “ ALADDIN” ‘Gosan in The Darling of the Gods, and 
At the Grand Theatre, Glasgow Katusha in Resuyvyection on tour. 


Foulsham & Botfeld 
MISS ADA BLANCHE AS ‘ BIDDY” 


In Aladdin at the Grand Theatre, Glasgow 
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Clever Girls 


Lilis & Walery 
MISS KITTY LOFTUS 


Now at the Pavilion 


Kitty and Cissy.—Curiously enough the 
two Miss Loftuses, Kitty and Cissy, are 
with us once agz 1in—Kitty at the Pavilion, 
while Cissy, alter a triumphant career in 
America, plays Peter Pan at the Duke of 
York’s. I need hardly repeat that they 
are not related to one another. 


With the Germans. — Die Rauber has 
been done at the German Theatre in Great 
Queen Street. The plot is a highly 
improbable one and the stagecratt 
amateurish. The acting of the two 
principals—the brothers Karl and Franz— 
is strained and unnatural. Hugo Waldeck 


MISS CISSY LOFTUS 


Who plays in Pefer Pan at the Duke of York's 


ie) 


Who Cam Make Londoners 


is not suited to tragedy; I thought so in 
Uriel Acosta, I am sure of it after Die 
Rauber. Wilby Klein and Otto Collott 
were seen to most advantage in the piece. 
Die Wilde Jagd, on the other hand, kept 
the audience in merry mood the whole 
evening. It-is a skit on the wear. and 
tear of modern life, and gave ample oppor- 
tunity for fine acting. Hugo Waldeck 
and Wilby Klein, Margaret Russ and 
Elizabeth Kirch, divided chief honours, 
though their achievements in no way 
overshadowed those of the lesser lights 
of this company, whose side-play always 
helps so much to make a finished repre- 
sentation 


ge 


Dover Street Studios 
MISS ETHEL OLIVER 


‘The Gems.”—Very heavy claims are 
being made upon the time of the concert- 
going public just now, and one finds 
difficul ty in making a suitable choice of 
evening entertainment. ‘There is, however, 
one party of singers calling themselves 
“The Gems” at the Queen's (small) Hall 
just now whose efforts are affording a 
great deal of pleasure and amusement. 
All of them ae appeared at West-end 
concerts or theatres; now they have com- 
bined forces as drawing-room entertainers. 


Miss Glyn.—Miss Gertrude Glyn of the 
Gaiety began her career on the concert 


platform at the age of fourteen. She 
afterwards got an engagement at the 
Lyceum in The Snow Man. Having 


appeared in pantomime at Newcastle she 
went on to the Vaudeville, where she 
understudied Miss Terriss in Blue Bell, play- 
ing that delightful part for six w eeks, and 
she possesses .a photograph on which Miss 
Terriss has written, ‘To my clever little 
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Laugh. 


Hutchinson & Svendsen 


MISS GERTRUDE GLYN 


As Rosalie (Miss Gertie Millar's part) at the Gaiety 


double.” The Vaudeville brought her to 
the notice of Mr. Edwardes, who took her 
over to-the Gaiety, where she made her first 
appearance in The Orchid as understudy to 
Miss Gertie Millar. In this capacity she 
several times played the part of Lady 
Violet. She is shortly going on tour as 
Rosalie in The Spring Chicken. Miss Glyn 
has a real future in front of her. 


Miss Emily Shepherd.—I made a slip 
the other day in stating that the song, 
“ Nobody from Nowhere, ig being sung at 
Daly’s by Miss Grace P inder. It has been 
sung by Miss Emily Shepherd during the 
absence of Miss Lily Elsie—except once. 


Lallie Charles 


MISS HART-DYKE 


In The Catch of the Season at the Vaudeville 
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Some Notalle Actors of the Flat-racing Season of 1905. 


THE TWO MOST SUCCESSFUL SR Seta | 
JOCKEYS OF THE YEAR ep 


The flat-racing season of 1905 came to 
an end with the Manchester November 
Meeting. Among the professional riders 

Danny Maher (2) is top of the winning 

percentages for the year, while 

Wheatley (1) is a very good second 
and in addition has won more 

races than any other jockey in 

1905. It is by a long way 

his best year so far. 

Maher, on the other hand, 
had a larger number of 
winning mounts both 

last year and in 
1902 


THE MOST SUCCESSFUL OWNER AND 


TRAINER OF 1905 


Mr. W. Hall- 

Walker (3) heads 

the list of winning 
owners, having won 
eighteen races of the 
total value of £23,687. 
W. T. Robinson (4) takes 

first place among the trainers, 

horses trained by him having 
won no fewer than fifty-two 
races of a total value of £34,466 


A WINNER OF MANY 
PRIZES AND HER ‘ 
FAMOUS SIRE f 


\ The principal winning horse of 
the season is Cherry Lass (5), / 
while Isinglass (6) is the most 
valuable sire. Cherry Lass 
CR. ~~ ee, was the means of winning 
ea, ‘ six fraces, of £13,119 
value, and the numerous 
progeny of Isingfass 
won 43} races of 
the total value 


of £24,642 


Racing upon the flat has terminated for the winter, and sporting enthusiasts are reckoning up the gains and losses of the past season and surmising 
the possibilities of the one to come. Apropos of this we reproduce six of the biggest contributors to the success of 1905 
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The Hlumour of Life—As Seen by an American Artist, 


LEADS To THE 
PALACE OF GOOD. 
1G MOR] 


TL WHEN CHEE ON SHE DISCOVER GD WHEN SHE DIRECTED HIM 10 ARISE. AND DRESS HIMSELF THE P i 2/ a 
DU tna Ue US The 1 SHE HAD HOPED TOE Ht ADCS HSES WN WARS ADT WON HAVE ARTNGRD HS PROC CUCFAGTENY HE WDULD TOE HEX Oe ea al eae 
NOW NEMO, YOU WALK » THAT 1S CAUSED BY THE 
RIGHT STRAIGHT ALONG Pri SLAVES WHO SUPPORT THE 
i Y 5) BRIDGE BUT JUST KEEP ON 
THEY Wilt NOT HARM You. 
JUST STEP LIVELY, NEMO, 


3 
Sy 


PROCEED BOLDLY OVER THE CARPETED FATHWAY. (HE STARTED OFF BRISALY WHILE CHEECAUMO. NEARBY NED TO Hi 
NOTHING AS SHE WOULD BE NEAR HIM CONTINUOUSLY. \9) HOW! THE BRIDGE WAS HELD TOGETHER BY THOUSANDS OF KING MORPHEUS’ 
Bos 5 THOSE SLAVES ARE TRYING 10 4 
CATCH YOU AND TAKE YOU To THE fie 
KING TO CHEAT ME BUT | WILL | 


Keeani a a 
A CHI ine Witt Bi . 


a aT 0 HIM 


Pat emma? 
QUICKLY RED HAT HE WAS SAFE. WHILE NOTHI 1 HIS FEARS FUR (Q) WHILE 
LD FIT_HIM_ MORE FOR THE OCCASION. SHE WOULD 4#E PRESENT ONLY, 2377 STRANG! 
Senses pS oe 


DGD END VERY GH SO HE BEGAN TO HATTER AND =u) SCOMMENCED 1D TRY TOPACIF 


These delightful drawings by Winsor McKay, an American artist, are from a series of child's adventures now appearing in ‘The New York Herald.” They 
are reproduced here by the courtesy of Mr. James Gordon Bennett, the proprietor of that journal 
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“THE TATLER’S” FINE SERIAL STORY. 


PAMELA CONGREVE 
By F. Aymar Mathews. 


CHAPTER XXXIII.—continued. 


t was now nine in the evening. 
Pamela was not acting this week. 
Between Harlowe’s letter and his gilts 
her thoughts were a strange turmoil of 
joy and pain. 

What if now at the climax of their 
happiness Charteris’s weapon should 
rob her for ever of her love? What 
if that weapon should leave the duke 
blind or maimed in some frightful 
fashion? What if by this hour to- 
morrow she should be sitting with his 
cold body before her gazing on his dead 
face in a passion of tears? 

Yet no; God would not be so cruel. 
“ Listen; read over,” she said to herself, 
“what he has writ, how full of hope 
and brave confidence, how thoughtful, 
gentle, tender.” 

“Dear, my love and lady,” said 
Harlowe’s letter, “I kiss your dainty 
feet and hands so vitally with all my 
thoughts that indeed I feel the warmth 
and softness of them beneath the touch 
of my fancy. It is to me a score of 
months since I set eyes upon you, yet by 
reason’s lamp I am assured ‘twas only 
last night—nay, this morning of a truth 
—that I did last behold ycu I lay 
down after reaching home and had _ the 


PAMELA CONGREVE 


“Nay, none; even Jess is in the 
kitchen. Godfrey!” cried she, closing 
the door tightly, “is’t aught concern- 
ing Lord Charteris and the duke?” 

The boy nodded, still panting for 
breath. 

“Ah-h!” she exclaimed, “what is 
it? Since Christmas Eve, when you 
warned me of the earl and his com- 
panions at the ‘Tub’ and I bade you 
haunt their tracks, you've never brought 
me any hint further of evil; but now, 
what is it, lad? Speak, speak, and 
quickly.” 

“None too quickly, mistress,’ an- 
swered he. ‘*’ Tis thus—when I ushered 
out his lordship last night after the 
encounter at the supper it fell that | 
overheard him directing of his chairmen 
to fetch him to the ‘Tub’ and send his 
man, Pink, to him on the instant.” 

“Yes, yes?’’ panted Pam eagerly, 
“and you, boy, you?” 

“Not havin’ lived mostly at the 
playhouse for nothin’ all my life I up 
to your chests, mistress, and jumps into 
these garments, this hat and wig and 
beard; off to the ‘Tub’ and in, swag- 
gerin’ and speakin’ that French lingo I 
grew up with in my father’s shop; 
mistook by all present for some fellow 
that knew but little of the English lan- 


first good sleep | have known since 
December 24; awoke refreshed, for 
under my lids the image of your adored 
face had slept with me fetching me 
such a riot of heavenly dreams as never 
man before was blest withal. I have 
spent some time in thinking over my 
plan to have you come to the ‘ Tam- 
worth Inn’ to-morrow morning, but 
dear, my life, [ll none of it. No, I'd 
not have you made subject to all that’s 
very like to occur there since Charteris 
will most probably encounter but to 
annoy and besiege you. 

“ Trust’ to me, there will no harm 
befall me. I have this hour been with 


SYNOPSIS OF OPENING CHAPTERS 


The beautiful Pamela visits Tamworth Fair and is per- 
suaded by a Mr, Heathcote to join his travelling theatrical 
company. The coach of Sir Thomas Trevor is upset 
near a wayside inn. His wife; his niece and ward, 
Lady Betty Wyndham; and Lord Charteris and others 
put up at the inn. Lady Betty is in love with Pelham 
Charteris. Pamela has a stormy interview with Pelham, 
who has once loved her. She leaves with Heathcote for 
London, makes her début at Covent Garden, and 
becomes a successful actress. After numerous adven- 
tures Pamela invites a party to her house of Sweet 
Acre, and over the wine tells them her life story—how 
she wasa fisherman's daughter, how her father was 
tempted by Charteris to smuggle foreign goods for the 
latter's gain, how Charteris gave her father to death by 
lyingly proclaiming him the murderer of a coastguard, 
and how she came to love the Duke of Harlowe. There 
is a scene ; Harlowe challenges Charteris to a duel, and 


” 


guage—— 

“Ah, good boy, good Godfrey!” 
cried she, patting him. “And then?” 

“T invited ’em all to drink, includ- 
ing my Lord Charteris and his friends, 
two middle-sized persons of a low 
degree and Master Pink, who was at 
his master’s elbow when I arrived. 
These four retired shortly into one of 
the pavilions as they call *em—screened 
cupboards apart from the rest of the 
place; and me, feigning to be much 
raised by the wine, into the one adjoin- 
ing with maudlin orders to the drawer 
not to disturb me until noon.” 


my notary and made over my will, 
therein endowing you with all the 
lands and goods I do possess without 


they are 


to meet two days later. 
Betty, Kitty, and others arrange to be present 


“ Godfrey, Godfrey, you heard—lad, 


Meanwhile Lady lad. what? ” 


the entail. Rest you at home, my life’s 
sweetheart, in peace and have the cer- 
tainty that I-will be with you by noon of Thursday safe and 
sound. Should [ get a prick that might disable me I have 
planned with Mr. Beauclere that he will fetch you to me in 
his travelling coach within the hour if ‘tis accounted by the 
surgeons I am not in a condition to travel to you. But be of a 
comfortable good cheer, for no surgeon will ever get a hand 
upon me I swear since I wear about me the armour of your 
divine love. Believe that my arms are around you pressing you 
tome. Ah, would to God they were! and that I am always 
yours,—HaArLowE.”’ 

Pam had scarcely finished reading this sheet for the hun- 
dredth time when a rush and tumble of footsteps advancing 
up the staircase and along the corridor startled her from her 
reverie. 

An impatient scratch was heard upon the door. 

‘Enter,’ she said. 

And in ran Godfrey Gimbart, a strange figure in a courtier’s 
dress, a steel rapier stuck full of mock jewels at his side, a long- 
curled, powdered wig hanging awry on his pate, eyes bulging, 
lips parted, cheeks wan, knees knocking and unsteady. 

“ Mlack, Godfrey ! cried his mistress ; “‘ is’t you or is’t not ?” 

“*Tis I, mistress, and none other. May I speak out and tell 
you all? Is none about?” 
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“My Lord Charteris and Master 
Pink a-bargainin’ with them same 


varlets that they was to post-haste 

down to the ‘ Greene Shippe ’at Tamworth and there keep a watch 
for when the duke should be seen a-comin’ in his coach or on his 
horse as might be at dawn to-morrow ; that a third yet to come 
was the man they long had in mind to do the deed, and he’d be 
at the inn to meet ‘em. They were to point him out the duke, 
he to shoot him dead from the hedge, and these two to cover 
the assassin’s escape, ‘for,’ said the earl, ‘I’d sooner the half of 
my fortune gone than fight a duel. I’ve been warned of it by 
Cagliostro, and V'll not do it!’” 

“God in Heaven!” cried Pam frenzied. “ Godfrey, what did 
you then ? Why did you not run Lord Charteris through?” 

“Lawk, mistress, | did better'n that! Hist, Godfrey’s true 
to you though he ain’t none gentle nor noble—but he’s true. 
I lay down on the floor then to hear the better, for their voices 
now ran lower and lower, and one of the pair asked, ‘ How’ll 
we know this. fellow that’s to do for his grace of Harlowe ?’ 
‘Tush,’ answered the earl, ‘I’ve given him a password to you— 
‘tis in his mind now these three months—He who waits wins. 
You see this slip of paper? On it is writ the password. When 
he shows you this show him Harlowe.’ ” 

“Godfrey ! and ‘tis now nearing eleven o'clock and dawn's 
at four—and Tamworth thirty miles away!” Pamela wrung 
her hands. 
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The Humour of the Hour—As Seen by Tom Browne. 


Squire (helping the odd-job man to a whisky): Ah, Pat, | fear this is putting a@ nail in your coffin 
Pat: Well, sorr, ye might as well put another wan in whoile ye have the hammer in your hand 
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“More, mistress, more. Listen! I up and outside, crawling, 
waiting, watching i in the ‘shadow of the sentry box. Presently 
a youngish lad, slim and alert, comes around the corner from 
the ‘ Crown’ : the three meet, and to him Lord Charteris gives 
the paper with the password on’t. Mistress, here it is! here it 
is!” cried Godfrey in triumph, waving the dirty scrap before 
Pam's eyes. “I tripped him up, smothered him with my cloak, 
rammed the hat and feathers almost down his throat, pricked 
him in the legs, gave him a ducking in the kennel, handed him 
over to my friend in the sentry box as a footpad, and here am 
I; with him safe behind the bars.” 

“Splendid! Godfrey, listen. Someone must go to Tamworth 
with this password now; must feign to be the hireling of Lord 
Charteris; must make those two ‘varlets believe that he’s the 
assassin; must feign to kill the duke—must save him. Oh, 
Godfrey, can you do this?” His mistress shook him gently by 
the shoulder. 

He looked up at her piteously. 
sobbing. ‘‘ Godfrey cannot do this.” 

e Then,” said Pam with sudden splendid resolution, “ I must. 
Either I'll overtake his grace, if Heaven grant me to choose the 
same road that he did, or I'll play at being this hireling of 
Lord Charteris’s and beat himat his own game. Up, lad; up to 
the little closet where all my costumes are stored. [Fetch me the 
rustic’s suit of brown fustian hanging on the peg behind 
the door; you mind, the one I wore in The Beau of the Village. 
‘Yhe auburn wig, the slouched beaver, the stick and bundle, all 
are there together with the boots and ‘belt. Tarry not, Godfrey.” 

Godfrey “did not tarry, but was back in a trice with the 
garments. Pamela took them in at the door only a little ajar, 
for she stood behind it in her smock waiting impatiently to 
jump into man’s estate. 

“Lad,” she cried, pulling on the boots and adjusting the 
wig over the tightly-plaited masses of her dark hair, “off to the 
‘King’s Arms, and here’s my purse, leave the price of the fastest 
horse in the stables, fetch | um here saddled. By the time you'll 
be back, I’ll be ready.’ 

“A gentlewoman’s saddle?” asked the lad blushing. 

iS Nay, by Heayen ! a gentleman’s saddle. Away with you.’ 

It was not for nothing | that Pam had been used to ride the 
horses to water long ago when she was a barmaid at the ‘“‘ Greene 
Shippe.” 

Godfrey was no sooner back with the horse than there met 
him at the garden gate a lithe and slender lad in fustian, red- 
cheeked, auburn-curled, booted, spurred ; within, next his heart 
a scrap of paper in ord Charteris’s handwriting, and such an 
eager zeal of set purpose on his countenance as must spell to 
anyone who looked at it thé word, success. 

A foot in the stirrup, a steady hand on the pommel, a spring, 
a seat as firm as any gallant’s; a prick at the roan’s flank, a 
swerve into the roadway, and Pam was up, eff, and out of 
London Town at one o'clock in the morning to save her lover's 
life, the password upon her lips in constant repetition, in her 
heart a prayer that she might not be too late. 


“Nay, mistress,” returned he 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


A RIDE FOR A LIFE. 


My Lord Charteris’s men rode up toward the ‘“‘ Greene Shippe”’ 

before dawn, yet not so early but that lights were already 
glimmering in the piece of woodland behind the tavern. 
Heathcote, Sir Thomas, Lord Rawdon, Sir Voby, and presently 
others appeared on the field. It would be idle to attempt to 
paint the wrath of Sir Thomas, the terror of Toby, the wilful- 
ness of Kitty—most of all, the temper of “Lady Betty 
Wyndham. 

At the inn all was quiet, and the two desperadoes lurked 
watchfully in the shadow of the stables awaiting the arrival of 
the third man, who was to do a deed held to be beyond their 
capacity. Presently, putting on a swaggering front, the two 
worthies pushed open the door of the taproom and entered in 
quest of refreshment. 

And there, dozing by the fire as she opened the door of the 
room she had once known so well, Pamela beheld them. Bya 
subtle instinct as much as by Godfrey's description of the 
precious pair she knew who S, were. 

Her first impulse was to leave them sleeping and go fort! <o 
meet Harlowe and turn him Back Indeed, she was. tip-toeing 
out when one of the desperadoes opened his eyes and challenged 
her. 

* A friend,” she answered, adding very low in the man’s ear, 
“ He who waits wins. 

Both of them were up with a Start. 
they whispered, “ Show us the paper.’ 

“Tis here,” she answered ee and held up before their 
eyes the scrap of the earl’s handwriting. “Has the duke 
arrived ?” she- asked, her heart beating madly and her slender 
legs trembling under her in their breeches. The men shook 
their heads. “Like to soon, eh—any moment?” she went on. 

The woman in her craved for instant flight, if it might have 


“You're come at last,” 
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-““ You've to shoot to the death this day, and a-drinkin’ 
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been with safety to her lover. But Pam was no ordinary 


-woman, and witha throb of fierce remembrance she felt the 


red blood of splendid courage and dauntless purpose flood up 
into her cheeks. 

She raised her head and listened. “No wheels to be 
heard yet. Let’s drink to the health of all good men and 
true.” 

4“ Nay,” 
more.” 

“Fie on you! 


they returned doubtfully, “better not a drop 
J “she cried, drawing and filling as aptly as 
ever she did. ‘But two such brave lads must drink once 
with a comrade. I swear, if ye will not, ?1] make you!” She 
thought desperately to herself, “T must e’en muddle em well. 
or they will. discern my feigning and defeat me.” Then she 
cried aloud, ‘‘ Here’s to the King! Ye cannot ‘choose but drink 
that!” 

“No more, no more,” 
holding out his mug. 

“Ah, here’s to the poor and the wretched—drink that, too. 
Down with the mch—the devil catch °em!’’ Pamela’s voice 
rang gaily out though her heart beat pitifully. 

“Aye, the devil catch em,” grunted the man. 
ain't a-payin’ us as he should.” 

“Trust me, comrade,” cried Pam, “Vl make him pay 
dearer than he promised. I swear that to you—and 'tis | 
should know. Come, come—here's to merrie England ! és 

“Merne England!” shouted the trio, Pam's voice louder 
than theirs as she lifted her mug high above her head. 

“A plague on you!” erowled “the rascal w ho had kept 
his senses the ‘better of the two, spilling it on the floor. 


like 


laughed the older of the pair, yet 


* Charteris 


this? Another drop and you'll fail of your aim !”’ 

“Fail! I fail?” cried Pam. “Fools! ye yourselves may 
have leave to run me through if I fail to reach the Duke of 
Harlowe’s head within the hour. Hist, ] say! Hear ye not 
wheels?” ; 

Both men shuffled to the window, wagged their heads sagely, 
and telescoped their shaking hands to stare. 

“We see nothing,” they blurted out in concert. 

“Damn ye! are ye both blind?” she hurried on. ‘“’Tis the 
duke’s coach, and the duke within it! | I must away-—— 
And she rushed to the door as if she beheld the object of their 
schemes. 

“Hold hard!" mumbled the older man, still half master 
of his wits. “This young blade knows not Harlowe when 
he sees a and may send some other to Heaven by mistake.’ 

“Not know Harlowe when I see him!” cried she fiercely. 
“Let me go! I know him by heart! I’ve no need of you at 
all!" She slipped free of her companions with a last desperate 
effort. ‘Ave, stir not--and, by Gad !in less than sixty seconds 
you shall hear a shot, and by its token know that I have kept 
my word!” 

CHAPTER XXAV, 


SHOT THROUGH. THE HEART. 


It came in less time than it takes to set it down—the snap of 
the trigger, the report, the smoke floating over the hedge 
and road. 

The men nodded to one another, but before a word could 
be exchanged. Pamela was back over the door, and stood 
between them tossing her hat in the air. 

“Shot through the head?” asked one with a leer and a 


laugh. 
“Nay, by Heaven! Shot through the heart,’ answered she 
triumphantly. 


“Then you be off, nor waste time and risk your neck 
here longer. We're paid to see you safe—else you might be 
caught and peach who hired you, in face of a gibbet !” 

Pamela shrank at the word and left the room just as a 
travelling carriage containing my Lord Charteris rolled into 
the inn “yard. Fe alighted with the easy nonchalance of a 
gentleman arriving at the place set for an aflair of Herne 
and presently entered the room where his two hirelings were. 
At once his manner changed. “There was a second of intense 
anxious ey as he looked into their faces. 

The taller fellow answered his unspoken question. 
little weasel your lordship sent has done it.” 

“Thank God!” exclaimed the earl piously. “And he’s 
gone?’ The men jerked their thumbs. over their shoulders 
and laughed. “ What are you here for, then?” he inquired 
with suspicion. ‘ Have you already been without and covered 
his escape ? Have you seen him? Was’t cleanly done? Is he 
dead?” i 

Both ruffians nodded, and now for the first time Charteris 
saw their condition. A flame of anger leaped into his eyes 
but with it fear riished into his heart. His lips parted to speak, 
when the faces of the pair of bullies, as the door creaked behind 
his back, assumed such an expression of helpless terror as made 
him turn instinctively. The Duke of Harlowe stood there, hat 
in hand. (To be continued) 
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The Humour of the Hour—As Seen by George Belcher. 


Old Gentleman: Getting on well at school, my boy-—got a good’place in your class, eh? 
Jones, Minor: Yes, sir; next the stove 
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THE CHESTNUT TREE. 


st short story or anecdote sent in each week from any quarter. 


The story must be addressed to the Chestnut Editor, “The Tatler." The Editor will publish and pay trifling amounts for 
others of the stories sent in, but no manuscript will be returned. Contributors must write on one side of the paper only 


The Editor of “The Tatler” offers One Guinea for the be! 
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The Editor receives so many “ Chesinuts” which have already been published on this page that he advises intending contributors 
to study the earlier issues. The “ Chestnuts » commenced on August 31, 1904. 


First Prize of One Guinea 


Heathen England 

A West African on a visit to England with a missionary 
society was shown a collection of photographs. _“ What is 
this?” he asked, gazing wonderingly at one of them. “ That 
isa snapshot taken during a scrimmage at a Rugby football 
game.” “ But has your Church no missionaries to send among 
these people ?"—Miss J. S. Fullwood, 24, Cambridge Terrace, 
York Road, Kingston, co. Dublin. 


Dramatic 

“D'ye see that man?” inquired my boatman of me as we 
drew up to the landing stage of a small Irish harbour. “ Begob ! 
‘Tis himself has a wile that would make the divil annoyed, for 
when the dhrink’s taken ‘tis like a bag @f weasles she is. Well, 
one morning sez she to him, ‘Pat, sez she, ‘don’t go out 
till ye lave me tuppence on the table.’ ‘I'll not do it,’ sez he. 
‘Then put down yer razors,’ sez she, crying and bawling, ‘for 
I'll cut me troat.’ ‘And may the Lord strengthen your arrum, 
Mary,’ sez he, and puts down the razors and goes out. Well 
thin, about twelve o'clock me boy gets a quare feeling, and 
*Begad!” sez he, ‘I wondher did she do ‘t ?’ and faith he com- 
minced to be sorry and he ran off to the house and came into the 
room. There was his wife stretched on the floor dead!” 
(dramatic pause) “dead dhrunk! and the pawn ticket for the 
razors in her hand.”—Mrs. Ackland, The Rectory, Mitchelstown, 
co. Cork. 


Hard of Hearing 

Many an amusing mistake has been made by people hard of 
hearing. Weare told that a certain dean of Ely was once at 
dinner when just as the cloth was removed the subject of 
discourse happened to be that of the extraordinary mortality 
among lawyers. “We 
have lost,” said a gentle- 
man, “ no fewer than seven 
eminent barristers in as 
many months.” The dean, 
who was very deal, rose 
just at the conclusion of 
these remarks and gave the 
company grace, “ lor this 
arid every other mercy make 
us devoutly thankful.’— 
Miss M. V. Harrison, Lud- 
low Road, Guildford. 


The Man to See 
A patient called on a 
well-known physician. 
“What is your com- 
plaint?” asked the doctor. 
“T don't know exactly but 
I don’t feel well; the fact 
is, doctor, I work like an 
ox, I eat like a dog, and 
I sleep like a dormouse, 
and yet I am always ail- 
ing.” Doctor (dryly), “11 
were you I would see a 
veterinary surgeon.” — L. 
Sadler Redgrove, Gloucester 

Road, neay Cheltenham. 


Cheap at the Price 

During the exhibition ia 
Glasgow of the panorama 
of Bannockburn the follow- 
ing dialogue was heard 
between an old farmer and 
his wife: Farmer's wife, 
overcome by the sight, tales 
a chair and exclaims, ‘Oh, 
Sandy, this is really splen- 
did. I could just sit here 
a’ my days.” Farmer: 
“Ah weel, Jennie woman, 
jist sit ye still there. V'll 
no grudge the saxpence. ’— 


os SS CUS Z if ay 
James S. Rush, Z I, U pper picked all the currants out to see 
Gardiner Street, Dublin. On! 


Our Jllustrated Chestnut. 


POOR JACK 


Look at this lovely pudding I'se brought you, Jacky; | know it’s a good one cos I'se 


The Proof of Gcodwill 

During the late South African War a certain Irish landlord 
who held a commission in his Majesty’s troops was riding one 
morning to catch the train en route for England to join his regi- 
ment. Meeting one of his tenants he jocularly called out, “ Good 
morning, Mike. Do you know I’m going to fight the Boers ?” 
“ Good morning to your honour: I hope you won't be shot, sir.” 
“Oh, not at all, Mike. If I was going to be shot I would give 
the preference tomy own tenants.” “ That,” said Mike, gripping 
his hand, “shows there’s a raal frindly feelin’ between us, sir.” 
—Nellie Tully, clo Mrs. Naylor, Kingston, Kilternan, co. Dublin. 

A Snake Essay 

An amusing essay on the snake was written by a small boy 
in an Ontario school. ‘The snake is a worm that has lived a 
happy life and grown fat. If you see a snake, go where you 
can't see it as quickly as possible. An adder is a snake, but a 
lightning calculator is not a snake. The Americans say that 
the rattlesnake is ‘great shakes’ at killing. Also the boa- 
constrictor opens its mouth and looks at birds and small 
animals and they are bound to hop down its throat very 
soon, and once down it’s all up with them.”—Gerald Bird, 
clo J. E. Embury, Brighton, Ontario. 

Literal Interpretation 

An army chaplain in our neighbourhood was preaching to a 
congregation of Irish militiamen. ‘The chaplain has a histrionic 
turn and delivers his discourses with much vehemence. On this 
occasion he preached on the text, “Who will go up with me 
to Ramoth Gilead and conquer?” and after three repetitions, 
followed by a long pause, he was astonished to hear a voice 
answer: “ Begob thin, yer rivirence, if all thim cowardly thaves 
is hanging back I'll go wid ye meself."—-Mrs. A. D. Moore, The 
Rectory, Bally Common, King’s Co. 

Enlightened 

The vicar of a church in 
the Notting Hill district on 
leaving lis house close to 
the church saw a little girl 
friend of his talking to a 
stranger. “ What was the 
man saying to you, 
Madge?” he asked as he 
came up to her. “Oh,” 
said she, “he just wanted 
to know if Dr. M—— wasn't 
the preacher at this church.” 
“And what did you tell 
him?” asked the clergy- 
man. The little girl 
drew herself up with an 

air of great pride. “I 

told him,” she answered 

with dignity, “that you 

was the present incum- 

brance.”’ — A. Groves, 

Essex House, Hoddesdon. 


A North Country Creditor 
Asmall girl recently 
entered a grocer’s shop 
in one of the suburbs of 
alarge town in the north 
of England and said to 
-the shopkeeper in a 
shrill voice, ‘ Please, sir, 
I want ‘arf a pound of 
butter and a penn’orth 
of cheese, and mother 
sez she'll send a shilling 
in when father comes 
home: “All. right,” 
replied the man, who 
was used to this sort of 
request. ‘‘ But,” con- 
tinued the child, 
“mother wants the 
change cos she’s got to 
put a penny in the gas 
meter.”’—Percy Hamer, 
Bradford, Yorks. 
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The Humour of the Hour—As Seen by will Owen. 


THE PANTOMIME REHEARSAL 


Irate Stage Manager (shouting through trapdoor): Why don’t you answer me when I call? 

Voice (from below): | did answer yer 

lrate Stage Manager: | tell you what it is; you people down there, you're like the cstrich. You think because you hear 
yerselves speak that-er-you-er-er——Oh! come on up, the guv’nor wants yer 
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Extended Charity. 


| udy,” said the governess, “you must not eat those berries.” 
“Why not?” asked Judith, who generally asked why not. 

“ Because they will make you very ill.” 

“That's what I want,” said Judith. ‘Then one gets nicer 
food and lots of presents and more attention, and nobody dares 
to be angry with you.” [ am not proposing to resent the 
charity that we always show to the invalid, though his illness 
generally implies some disgrace to himself or to his ancestors. 
I plead only that this charity should be extended. 

I am credibly informed that this is the season of peace and 
goodwill, and for this reason it is a peculiarly good time 
for such extension. Why should our mercy be confined to 
physical infirmities alone? Really we are too materialistic. 
There are also moral deficiencies. There are likewise intel- 
lectual failures. What we want is an equal charity all round. 

If we only had that, life in this island would be far gentler, 
more polite, and more generally Japanese. We should not 
read in the newspapers, for instance, that Jones, habitually 
drunk and disorderly, had made his seventy-fifth appearance in 
the police court and had received the portion of time usually 
allotted to him. We should read rather that the many friends 
of Jones would regret to hear that he had sulfered from another 
relapse due to the splendid geniality inherent in his nature, and 
that Mr. Plowden had called and left Howers. We should not 
read that Mr. William Sikes had committed a murder and that 
he would be hanged for it. It would be put more kindly, and 
quite as effectually, that Mr. Sikes had been suffering acutely 
from disordered impulses and that his life was despaired ol, 
Why should we say that a cashier, whom we will call A, had 
absconded with £7,000, the property of the bank that employed 
him? Such statements are very harsh and, if he ever reads 
them, must wound Mr. A’s feelings deeply. It would be quite 
enough to say that Mr. A, owing to overwork and a slight 
moral breakdown, had left for South America. If more details 
were required it could be added in a subsequent paragraph 
that £7,000, the property of the bank, had left in the same boat. 

We are progressing in this direction. We are merciful to 
the kleptomaniac, and every suicide is assigned to temporary 


insanity. We are beginning to recognise that all crime is 
disease. Unfortunately, side by side with this we are begin- 


ning to recognise that almost everything else is crime. The 
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By Barry Pain. 


wretched picture, the poor novel, the feeble play, are not 
received with that extended charity for which I am pleading, 
Why abuse a picture and the artist who painted it? It was 
quite unintentional. He no more wanted to paint a bad 
picture than you want a bad headache; and you would not 
like people to say severe things about you because you hada 
headache. It would be quite enough to put it in this way: 
“The friends of Mr. Blank Asterisk, R.A., will hear with regret 
that he has a large canvas completed for the forthcoming 
exhibition and that he has once more entitled it ‘The Moon 
is Up and yet it is Not Night. We fear that he will never be 
any stronger. 

Then there is the unfortunate dramatist who has failed to 
catch the public taste. In all probability he has also failed to 
catch the public money. Now there is, I believe, no historical 
instance of any man intentionally failing to make money. 
Moreover, his play is dead, and in the presence of death some 
decency might be expected. But what sort of treatment clocs 
the poor man get? ‘The gallery calls him out and boos him 
just for all the world as if he had betrayed his country. 
The critics tell him that he has no stagecraft and use 
other expressions of an offensive character. His friends, who 
would have got free seats out of him if it had been a success, 
are annoyed; and his enemies say exactly what they think. 
Surely all this might be altered. ‘‘ We were present,” 
people might write, “at the deathbed of your dear little play 
last night. It is sad when they pass away so young.” This 
might be accompanied by some floral offering of a memorial 
character. Instead of the booing, it would be sufficient if at 
the end of the fifth act the leader of the orchestra grasped thie 
situation and the audience left the house to the moving strains 
of Chopin’s “ Funeral March.” . 

Thad been meaning to say something of the author who 
produces a bad novel and of kinder methods of treatment which 
might be adopted towards him. But there are many mean- 
souled people about, and some of them might think, or even 
say, that I had my own case in mind and was actuated by pure 
selfishness. 

All that is wanted is more euphemism. Generally speaking 
we do use plenty of euphemism but only in those cases where 
no euphemism whatever is required. 


A GREAT VELASQUEZ FOR SALE—A PICTURE FOR WHICH THE NATION IS ASKED TO SUBSCRIBE £40,000 


This picture, entitled ‘‘ Venus and Cupid,” is occupying the attention of all art-lovers. 


crowds visit it every day. 


It is now on exhibition at the gallery of Agnew ard Scns in Old Bond Strect, where 


The picture was formerly in the Rokeby collection, but is now being offered for sale, and a’ strong movement is on foot among enthusiasts 


for its purchase by the nation, who declare it will be a tragedy if this magnificent work of art is sold to some rival national gallery, that of New York or Berlin for example 
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The Humour of the Hour—As Seen by G. D. Armour. 


UNEXPRESSED THOUGHTS 


im 


ing noise every time | fly past hi 


| wonder why that fat old fool makes that bang 


) 


Pheasant (soliloquising 
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Society in Town and Country—Week by Week. 


Two Interesting Portraits.—I lave to 
apologise to two distinguished amateur 
photographers whose work | had_ the 
privilege of publishing in a recent issue 
of this paper; that is to say, to Lady 
Kelvin and Lady Beatrice Meade. By an 
unfortunate transposition of titles the por- 
trait of Lord Kelvin by Lady Kelvin was 
ascribed to the Earl of Clanwilliam and 
the portrait of the Earl of Clanwilliam by 
Lady Beatrice Meade was ascribed to L ord 
Kelvin. In sackcloth and ashes I repro- 
duce here the two photographs correctly 
described. “They may both be seen at the 
Kodak Gallery in the Strand, where also 
one may see the pretty picture from the 
camera of Mrs. French Brewster. 


The Lord of Lambton.—There is not a 
more united family in England than the 
Lambtons, and there is not a finer 
character in the peerage than the Lord of 
Lambton Castle himself. Just at present 
he is giving some shooting parties, and 
when there is anything of that kind going 
on he always likes his brothers to be in 
the forefront with the guns. His youngest 
sister, Lady Anne Lambton, for many 
years has played the hostess for him, A 
great and enduring affection exists be- 
tween them, for they have been close com- 
panions since Lady Anne was a child. 
Lord Durham is a man who might have 
made a name as a politician under other 
circumstances; but he is a peer and in- 
dependent of votes, and he has too much 
conscience to be a good party man. 


A Sad Life.—With all his wealth and 
great possessions Lord Durham has had a 
great sorrow which has cloudéd his life. 
He was only twenty-two when he suc- 
ceeded to the title, and a few years later 
he married the beautiful -sister of Lady 
Gerard and Lord Derby’s new comptroller, 
Mr. Henry Milner. But his happiness was 
brief. The countess became a_ hopeless 
invalid almost immediately, and she has 
never recovered. Since then he has been 
practically a bachelor without any possi- 
bility of marrying again and with no son 
to succeed to the title. 


Might have been a Duke.—When she 
was Lady Glamis it was a_ standing 
erievance with the Countess of Strathmore 
that she was not born a boy. If fate had 
so willed it, she used to say, she might 
haye been Duke of Portland for the last 
quarter of a cen- 
tury. Fate, how- 
ever, did not so 
will it, and her 
nephew wears. 
the strawberry 
leaves. Lady 
Strathmore 1S 
one of — those 
comfortable- 
looking people 
who never take 
grievances to 
heart. People 
say she is old- 
fashioned, but 
there are those 
who consider lier 
pretty, and she 
has a really good 


as she looks. She has certainly been a 
devoted mother to her ten children, and if 
she is a loyal friend to those who win her 
esteem she is beloved by them in return. 


A LADY IN THE DRESS OF AN ALBANIAN 


PRINCESS 
By Mrs. French Brewster at the Kokak Exhibition 


An Unambitious Earl.—Lady Strath- 
more’s husband, the earl, is for an ex- 
Lifeguardsman the most modest of our 
hereditary legislators © Nobody could ever 
accuse him of elbowing a neighbour in a 
struggle for front place. He seems to have 
no ambition and no care even for society, 
though: he takes a modified interest in 
politics: Down in Herts, where he lives 
most of the time at Waldenbury, he is 
considered a staunch Conservative, though 
] have been assured he is really most 
concerned about his own health. 


A Venerable Duke.—W ith the exception 
of the Duke of Rutland his grace of 
Grafton is the oldest British duke now 
living. He is in his eighty-fourth year, 
and in spite of the shock of the death of 
his only daughter the other day is still 
hale and strong. Half-a-century ago, 
however, he nearly handed over his pro- 
spects of succession to his younger brother. 
Colonel Fitzroy. A Russian. bullet at 
Inkerman went through his chin and 
throat and came out at the back of his 


neck. His duchess, who was an aunt of 
Mr. Balfour, died shortly > after this mis- 
fortune and he never married again. ‘The 


big estates in the eastern counties came 
into the family by marriage when the first 
of the Fitzroys—a son, by the way, of the 
Merry Monarch and Barbara AV ers Was 
canny enough to capture the heiress of the 
Earl of Arlington. It is a common saying 
in Norfolk that the duke can ride forty 
miles round his own boundaries. 


A Beautiful Home.—There is not a 
more beautiful place in Dorsetshire than 
Lord Alington’s home at Crichel, where 
the King was his guest last week. 
Looking ‘out from the house over lawn 
and lake ¢ the view strikes a visitor as a bit 
of Fairyland. There is a toy church in the 
grounds close to the house and the grounds 
are magnificently timbered. Is not the 
Fir-tree Wall famous? Crichel has had 
royal visitors ere now, and there isa young 
and healthy tree in the gardens planted 
by Queen Alexandra long before she 


became a grandmother. ‘The lake is alive 
with waterfowl, which the late Lord 


Alington was very fond of feeding him- 
self, “and there is splendid shooting, for 
both the present peer and his predecessor 
have always been fond of sport. Lord 
Alington, who succeeded to the title only 
last year, is better known as Mr. Humphrey 
Sturt, at one time member for East ipSect 
and keenly interested in local affairs. 


And its Chatelaine—The present Lady 
Alington when she was Mrs. Humphrey 
Sturt took a prominent place as a leader 
of smart society. She is a pretty woman 
and knows how to dress. Being a Yorke 
she naturally unites brains with beauty, 
and her cleverness leads her to invent little 
novelties in the way of entertainment 
which give a zest to her parties. As the 
chdtelaine of Crichel she had a difficult 
task to better the example of her prede- 


cessor, whose White Farm was the wonder 
of the  neigh- 
bourhood. Lady 


Alington takes a 
great interest in 


the beautiful 
garden which 
was -such a 


hobby with her 
husband's — step- 
mother, and she 
still grows mal- 
maisons big 
enough to satisly 
even ~QOueen 
Alexandra, 
whose fancy for 
them is well 
known. In the 
search for ‘all 
white” for the 


complexion. farm the dow- 
What is better ager Lady Aling- 
still she has a ton — succeeded 
good face, and The Earl of Clanwilliam—By Lady Beatrice Meade !.ord Kelvin—By Lady Kelvin in obtaining a 
she is as good TWO SOCIETY PICTURES AT THE KODAK GALLERY IN THE STRAND white thrush. 
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SOCIETY AS A CLEVER. AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 
Exhibits at the Modak Gallery im the Strand. 


“HON. H. FEILDING AFTER A ROOK’S NEST” ‘*& STREET IN PINSK” 
By the Countess Denbigh By Major W. Evans-Gordon 


“SPRING.” BY THE COUNTESS OF TANKERVILLE “GIRAFFES.” BY THE EARL OF PORTSMOUTH 


“ROYAL BULL FIGHT AT SEVILLE.” BY THE DUC D’'ORLEANS 
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THE ENGLISH SPORTING COUNTRY GENTLEMAN BURLESQU! 


Foulsham & Banteld 


MR. POPPLE (MR. G. P. HUNTLEY) ARRIVES AT THE HOTEL BLITZ 


The figures, from left to right, represent Maurice the head waiter at the Blitz Hotel (Mr. Morris Harvey); Popple’s servant 
(Mr. Lionel Victor); Mr. Popple (Mr. G. P. Huntley); and John, the waiter at the Blitz (M7. S. Hughes). The scene is the Azalea 
Lounge. The head waiter is extremely indignant at the idea of Mr. Popple depositing his large bag in the lounge 


MR. POPPLE’'S BROTHER CAUGHT 


Norman Popple (M7. Kenneth Douglas) had had son 
attention to a pretty society girl, Violet Brinton. Ir 
Hotel with a lot of girls from the Charity T 


**Mr,. Popple (of Ippleton),’? written, compos 
Rubens, is one of the best musical comedies wi 
ordinary musical comedy never has anything 4 
of the whole sporting spirit of the well-to-du la 
and rabbits. In some ways it is a sort of miu 
play, ‘Mr. and Mrs, Daventry.’”? Instead of it 
a little story built up with deft skill. If only! 
by Mr. G. P. Huntley 


Foulsham & Banfield 


LA BOLERO (MISS IRVING) AND HER MAID (MISS CORALIE BLYTHE) 


La Bolero’s maid, Louise, is very cleverly played by Miss Coralie Blythe, who sings and 
dances with a real sense of comedy 


Fiu'sham & Banfield 


LA BOLERO’S MAID AND MR. POPPLE'S MAN (MR. LIONEL VICTOR) 


The maid and man fall in! love with one another just as Mr. Poppie becomes fascinatea 
for the moment with the mistress, La Bolero 
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-“MR. POPPLE (OF IPPLETON)” AT THE APOLLO THEATRE. 


Foulsham & Banfiela 
IS OLD FASCINATOR, LA BOLERO 


moments with La Bolero, but afterwards turned his 
act he dashes into the Azalea Lounge of the Blitz 
d encounters La Bolero, much to his disgust 


put on the stage by the brilliant Mr. Paul 
id, for it is built up round a real idea, while the 
ting an tdea. Mr, Popple is a gental burlesque 
gli hman who has nothing in his head but sport 


eddy counterpart of Mr, Frank Harris’s mordant 


r  & Bait 
roug -and-tumble-about performance it contains Foulsham & Banfield 


ortrai: of Mr, Popple, drawn with great ability 


MR. POPPLE MEETS A KIND FRIEND, LA BOLERO (MISS ETHEL IRVING) 
Ii be well worth seeing 


Mr. Popple's brother, Norman, faithfully promised to get a room for him in the Blitz Hotel, but forgot to doso, Mr. Popple is on 
the eve of going elsewhere when he encounters La Bolero in the lounge. She is astonished by his delicious rusticity, which 
includes his habit of eating apples. She finally offers him the use of her flat in order to pay out his brother for deserting her 


Foulsham & Banfield 


NORMAN POPPLE AND LA BOLERO IN MOTORING COSTUME MR. NORMAN POPPLE AND HIS FIANCEE 
This picture is taken outside the ballrcom o: the Kursaal at Wrekhill-on-Sea, where a Miss Violet Brinton (Miss Olive Hood) is the young woman whom Norman has chosen in 
motor carnival is being held, Norman urges La Bolero to “give up" his brother preference to La Bolero; hence the latter's puckish ‘engagement ” to Freddy 


wr 


Iga ATEATIE IB Ke 


ARE GILBERT AND SULLIVAN 


A Famous Conductor says, 


£f re Gilbert and Sullivan operas played 
out?” was the question put by a 
representative of THe Tater to Mr, Fran- 
cois Cellier, whose name is perhaps as 
much associated with the revival of a taste 
for the best comic opera as those even-of 
Sir Arthur Sullivan, Mr. W. S. Gilbert, and 
Mr. D’Oyly Carte themselves. 
Mr. Cellier was in the midst of his pre- 
parations for the South African tour of the 
D’Oyly Carte Répertoire Company which 


left Southampton on December 2 for a 
prolonged tour through Cape Colony, 
Natal, and the Transvaal. His room 


at his home in Surbiton was filled with 
souvenirs of the Savoy ; conspicuous, ol 
course, are photographs of his old friend, 
Sir Arthur Sullivan, one especially interest- 
ing—the daguerreotype taken when he was 
a boy at the Chapel Royal, where, by the 
way, Francois Cellier was also educated. 
Then there are sketches of the “ command ° 
performance of The Gondoliers given before 
Queen Victoria at Windsor Castle, Mr. 
Cellier wielding the baton on that occa- 
sion, whilst a clever caricature of his 
brother, Alfred Cellier, reminds one of the 
genius who gave us Dorothy. 

His response to the question which 
heads this article was uncompromisingly 


direct. He laughed outright at the inquiry 
and replied, “No; decidedly not. ‘Tastes 
change, but the Gilbert and Sullivan 


operas run on for ever. Every one of those 
operas is a classic and can never die. It 
is true that they have not been produced 
at the Savoy Theatre for some time, but 
this in no sense indicates, as certain peorle 
have suggested, that the ‘day of the Savoy 
opera is over. As you know the Savoy 
Theatre has been let by Mrs. Carte on a 
long lease, and for that and other reasons 
it is impossible to utilise the stage which 
has seen so many Gilbert and Sullivan 
triumphs, but this in no way suggests that 
the operas, of which I think I may say | 
know every note and word, are de ad. 

“I have recently had the pleasure of 
conducting the performances of the D’ Oyly 
Carte Repértoire Company in the arent 
provincial citiesand towns of Great Britain, 
and wherever the company has gone the 
operas have been received with the most 
extraordinary enthusiasm. In several 
centres we could have lengthened our stay, 
had circumstances permitted, to. double 
the period and yet have played to packed 
houses. 

“The present young generation delights 
in them as intensely as we of older years, 
and so, unless I am greatly mistaken, it 
will be from generation to generation. 
Look at the welcome the D’Oyly Carte 
company meets with at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge ; the enthusiasm, and at the same 
time the rapt attention, the undergrads 
accord us would convince the greatest 
pessimist that Young England completely 
accepts the Gilbert and Sullivan operas. 

‘Another point also is interesting in 
this connection. With the growth of the 
suburban theatres—theatres which in size, 
appearance, and comfort vie with the best 
West-end houses—the need to have a per- 
manent house for the production of Savoy 
opera in a great measure ceases. I think I 
may say that the best suppor ter of Gilbert 
and Sullivan opera in the old days was 
the large public which lives in the suburbs 
of London. When this public finds at its 
own doors a beautiful theatre or opera- 
house the desire to suffer the discomfort of 
a journey to the West-end is killed; it 
can see the Gilbert and Sullivan operas 


produced on the true traditional lines with 
the perfect Savoy scenery and the most 
magnificent costumes at its own theatre, 
practically at its own doors.” 

“Then do I understand you that 
Greater London appreciates the operas ?”’ 

“Certainly. Six of the operas and 
Trial by Jury were played by the D’Oyly 
Carte Répertoire Company in one week 
during last month at the Marlborough 
Theatre, Holloway, and I think I am not 


Midwinter 


MR. FRANCOIS CELLIER 


making any breach of confidence when 
I say that the receipts for the week’s 
performances amounted to considerably 
over four figures, which stands amongst 
the-records in suburban.management.”’ 

“Which is the most popular of the 
Gilbert and Sullivan operas ?” 

“That is a somewhat diflicult question 
to answer. I should think that the 


general public prefers The Mikado to any 


Ulcpr hata lar (eon | 


Beer ci A Vide 


wi Kanye of Rarnar, precdry 


SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN AS COACH 


A letter written by him to Mr. Cellier giving instructions 
about a score 
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OPERAS PLAYED OUT? 


s¢ No.” 


other of the operas. The enthusiasm, 
applause, and laughter from the balcony, 
pit, and. gallery which greet the pro- 
duction of this opera have a wonderful 
effect upon the company and conductor. 

“Tt is curious, however, to note that 
in some cities a theatre is crowded in its 
higher-priced parts when an opera such 
as The Yeoman of the Guard or Princess 
Ida is produced. Both these operas, of 
course, are of a more serious character 
than, say, The Mikado or Pinafore, and 
are perhaps performed less frequently. 
Nevertheless, the great demand for seats 
in the stalls on the production of these 
two latter operas suggests that there is 
a large public anxious to hear them. 

“To me, as to hundreds of others who 
knew the man, the gap made by the death 
of Sir Arthur Sullivan is one which will 
never be filled up. He was one of the 
noblest of men, one of nature’s best gentle- 
men—a man with whom it was impos- 
sibleto pick a quarrel—a true musician 
whose life was modesty itself. During the 
twenty-five years I had the honour of 
assisting in the production of and con- 
ducting the various Gilbert. and Sullivan 
operas of the Savoy Theatre I- think I 
may safely say that I never heard a harsh 
word from Sir Arthur Sullivan. His 
power of suggestion, his tact, his unfailing 
resource, made him aman whom it was a 
delight to serve. One of the most mar- 
vellous: things about Sullivan was_ his 
extraordinary memory. Ihave seen him 
play over on the pianoforte overtures and 
numbers for his various operas of which 
he had not made a single note. Indeed, 
he had in his mind the complete orchestra- 
tion of the work.” 

“What struck you most about Sir 
Arthur Sullivan and his work ?”’ 

“ His extraordinary care in getting the 
elfect he desired. Look at this letter from 
him concerning a song in Haddon Hall :— 


Dear FRANK,—Herewith the song for Dorothy, 


Directions for tse. 

Take Dorcas and Oswald off the stage at the end of 
**Rice or Rue,” and Dorothy being left alone, begin the 
reciiative, she reading the letter to herself, and go on to the 
end of song. Iam writing to Grundy to suggest that after 
her song, the Puritans should come on, and cut the scene 
with Manners altogether—ballad, duet, and dialogue. 
This will be in exact accordance with what I have always 
desired. 

Now about song. 
E major—levto. 

Song. Light and delicate—two in a bar, exactly the 
same time as the Peers’ March in Jolanthe (two crotchets 
instead of minims, of course) ; this is still the same beat— 
two in a bar, the three quavers being equal to the two 
quavers previously. The coda I want a little quicker ; not 
much, but just a little faster than the waltz measure. Get 
the accompanists delicate— good accent and colla voce. If 
my ‘‘fortes"’ swamp the voice make them mezzofortes, of 
course. I send this to-day so that you may work at it with 
Miss Hill. The score will follow to-morrow ; I can't get it 
off by this post although it is done., Give it to Baird at 
once and get it all rehearsed and on the stage by Saturday 
if you can, or else Monday. When you receive the score 
just wire me as follcws: ‘* Sullivan, Roquebrune, France. 
All right.—Frangors."— Yours ever, A. S, 


“Sir Arthur Sullivan never heard this 
song sung during the run of Haddon Hall.” 

Mr. Cellier left Southampton on Decem- 
ber 2 for Cape Town. On his return home 
the company opens an engagement the day 
after arrival at Southampton, 

It is not uninteresting in conclusion, as 
witness of the heredity of talent, to note 
that Mr. Cellier’s son, Frangois, jun., is a 
very promising young actor now playing 
leading parts in Mr. Edward Terry’s com- 


Recit. ad lib. and at the chord of 


pany on tour, whilst a daughter, Mar- 
guerite Cellier, has been earning great 


praise by her clever impersonation of the 
heroine in Miss Elizabeth's Prisoner. 
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MR. BERNARD SHAW’S SALVATIONIST PLAY 


“Major Barbara®® at the Court Theatre. 


5 Ernest Mills 
MISS ANNIE RUSSELL AS ‘‘'MAJOR BARBARA” AND MR. OSWALD YORKE AS ‘BILL WALKER,” THE ROUGH 


Major Barbara is the daughter of Stephen Undershaft, a maker of ordnance, and she becomes a Salvationist. Bill Walker is one of the roughs she is attempting to reform. 
In real life Miss Russell and Mr Yorke are husband and wife 
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“Nothing if Not 


Critical” 


Or of the most distressing characteristics of the world of 
literature and art is the tendency of the uninformed crowd 
to fancy that eminent authors and composers and artists are 
necessarily, or even probably, excellent critics of their own 
branches of work and all others. Owing to this fundamental 
misconception interviewers and editors and other indiscreet 
persons ask those famous for artistic creation to give them 
critical opinions on various subjects more or less relating to 
their respective arts; and bodies and organisations, often learned 
enough to know better, induce them to give critical lectures. 
The results are very disastrous as we are now seeing. a 
t cannot be too often repeated by those with any real love for 
art that the good artist is frequently a very bad critic. 
When he is a good critic, by a happy exception, he is so by 
virtue of his insight into his art, but not on account of his sense 
of proportion or justice. He feels too intensely to be a fair 
judge, and very often he cannot therefore express his opinions 
properly. He loves and hates too strongly to compare ; he is an 
advocate and not a judge. 
urther, every creative artist is such by taking an individual 
and peculiar view of life and art. He is original because 
his eyes, physical or mental, see as those of others do not. He 
views nature through the tinted spectacles 
and represents nature as coloured by his 
own style. A landscape toa water-colour 
painter, to a black-and-white artist, to a 
painter in oils, is not the same landscape. 
The first would look on the work of the 
second as hard and stiff and on the pic- 
ture of the last as too solid and painty. 
His own painting would perhaps be con- 
demned by his competitors as sketchy, 
thin, impressionist, and vague. Yet each 
representation might be in its way an 
excellent piece of work, and a competent 
art critic might award each high praise 


of his personality 


he most distressing instance of this mania of the creator to 
descend to being a critic is in the theatrical world, where 
a successful and famous dramatist has been adding to his 
former utterances by asserting the whole stage of Britain to 
be given up to * ‘tomfoolery "= not merely musical, but general., 
Here, again, the methods of the writer obviously narrow his! 
field of sight. He does not realise that a painfully serious play 
may have no particular moral or intellectual purpose or effect, 
whereas a light and comic treatment may veil the deepest 
thought and bring about an excellent reform. Because the 
recent not very favourable examples of his own methods offered 
to the public have been received with but lukewarm welcome 
it is natural for a dramatist to conclude that English audiences 
are dead to really good work. Every author is bound to think 
that his style is the best, or, at any rate, good. Why else 
would he adopt his manner? He is also ‘naturally prone to 
think that what is not in his style is wrong, This is a part of 
human nature that must exist except in the case of a critic 
who does not create, and even he will criticise other critics. 


f course, we must recognise that the various persons who 
have lately plunged into superfluous controversy are 
genuine in their views and are not writing or speaking merely 
to advertise themselves or depreciate their rivals. But the 
effect on the casual observer is much the samme. 
The average selfish man at once explains 
criticisms by reducing them to the lowest 
common denomination — self - advertisement 
and spite. He will possibly hint, very un- 
justly, that the general critical theories of the 
various impulsive artists who insisted on 
becoming critics harmonise too closely with 
their personal practice, and that the British 
public was not accused of a taste for tom- 
foolery till it had shown a certain distaste 
for henryarthurfoolery. 


he only branch 


for truth and Ones criticieni 
beauty, In 1ts own that a creative 
medium. writer or artist is 
‘The best critic is as a rule com- 

one who lays petent to exercise 
more stress on is that of the 
merits than on de- appreciation and 
fects and is ready explanation of past 
to see the strong and present excel- 
touches of good lence. He knows 
work: in the poorest good work in 
production. But Be RUE eA a others as in him- 
one who has a A CORNER OF GIHE NURSERY IN HOLIOWAY PRISONS 9) 072. ae self; he knows, too, 


strongly - marked 
individual method 
of work is unable, 
aS. 2 4a) parle: s"st0, 
appreciate work as good as his own but done ina different 
style: nor does he, as a rule, realise the dangers and defects of 
his own manner. If he is a classic poet he can hardly be fair to 
the romantics. If he is himself, as was Ruskin, a minutely 
accurate draughtsman, he would be unjust to a Whistler. 


are ‘‘doing time.” 


~ hese elementary considerations of criticism, too often forgotten, 
cannot be too strongly recalled to notice now when there 
has been a positive rush of creative workers into the critical 
arena, where they have no business. Indeed, one eminent 
musician, in the exuberance of professorial eloquence, has even 
challenged those of another art, and has asserted that there are 
not enough good actors and actresses in England to cast more 
than one good drama. Actors have been of late tempted, like 
other well-known people, outside their own proper field, and 
some of them haye succumbed; but I do not remember an 
eminent actor remarking, even in an after-dinner speech, that 
we had not a composer with a spark of inspiration in him, and 
that oratorio was the most tedious form of misdirected labour 
existing since the abolition of the treadmill. 


Astin, we have an inhumanly clever dramatist going out of 

his way to sneer at Greek and those who know it, and 
even making a Greek professor join the Salvation Army, which 
he would hardly do unless he wished to make a special study 
of the Corybantes. If a man knows no Greek himself, or docs 
not care for so much of it as he can gather from translations, 
he may be a clever person but he is deficient i in a literary sense. 
This is not a cause for others to despise him, but neither is he 
entitled to make a merit of his unfortunate lack. 


At Holloway Prison there is a nursery set apart for children who have been born while their mothers 
The iron grating is to prevent the children falling into the fire 


how hard it is to 
do well. His func- 
tion in criticism is 
to bring into the 
light of public appreciation merit that 1s forgotten in the vest 
or ignored in the present. If he begins to condemn he will be 
inevitably prejudiced, however fair he tries to be, and will 
inevitably be looked on as consciously and intentionally unfair. 
There are plenty of dramatic critics, either English born or 
speaking our tongue with the subtle flavour of an ” Anglo- Dutch 
native, to tell us that our plays are mostly tomfoolery. We 
cannot afford to waste a good dramatist on such minor, 
however useful, functions. 


Ob dramatists of past success 
And future expectations, 
Why rush into the public press 
With angry objurgations, 
And write as any person’ may 
Who has an hour to throw away? 


Critics we have to point the gibe 
Or preach the wordy sermon. 
Let these our many faults describe 
Compared with French or German; 
Or leave our dire dramatic crimes 
To the light linguist of The Times, 


And even if we suffer fools 
(Tomfools, I mean) too gladly, 
Restrain your anger till it cools, 
Nor haste to speak it madly. 
Let Tom his brothers criticise, 
But Henry Arthur should be wise, 
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«A Midsummer 


BOTTOM’S FELLOW PLAY-ACTORS MEETING 


Ellis & Watery 


TITANIA (MISS ROXY BARTON) AND BOTTOM (MR. ASCHE) 


Tirania: Come, sit thee down upon this flowery bed, 
While I thy amiable cheeks do coy, 
And stick musk roses in thy sleek smooth head, 
And kiss thy fair large ears, my gentle joy, 


THE” TATLER 


Night’s Dream’ at the Adelphi. 


IN QUINCE’S SHOP 


re 
i 
8 
mt 
ian 

we 
pt 


* MISS LILY BRAYTON AS HELENA 


HELENA: How happy some, o'er other some can be! 
Through Athens I am thought as fair as she. 
But what of that? Demetrius thinks not so; 
He will not know, what all but he do know. 
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Our Photographic Competition—The Five Prizewinners. 


A YOUNG ENGINE-DRIVER 


Third Prize—F. J. Catchpole, Maycroft, Henley Road, Ipswich 


\We pay each week the sum of 

ONE GUINEA 
for the best snapshot which we receive during 
that week. All the letters in this Competition 
must be sent to the Kodak Editor, THF 
Tater, Great New Street, London, and all 
photographs, exclusive of the prizewinners, 
will be returned immediately if accompanied 
by a stamped and addressed envelope except 
those we desire to retain for publication. For 
these we pay 

HALF-A-GUINEA 
each for the copyright. Every photograph 
must have plainly written on the back the 
name and address of the sender and a clear 
description of the subject. Only one photo- 
graph may be sent at one time. The negative 
is not required. It is a condition of this 
Competition that all photographs retained aze 
the absolute copyright of Tar TaTLer. 

This week, in addition to our prizewinners, 
we have pleasure in highly commending the 
following subjects :— 

“‘Dining-room Ceiling, Corfu Palace,” C. 
Heaton, Gunnery School, Sheerness. 

**Ancient Butter Market, Dunster,” Mrs. 
Birch Jones, Burgh, R.S.O. 

“A Scene on the Ganges," G. W. 
Vickers, 139, Abbey Road, Barrow. 

“ Twins,” G. K. Colbourne, Box 399, 
Red Deer, Alberta, Canada. 

‘*My Caddie,” J. W. Bryant, Concordia, 
Namequaland, Cape Colony. 


IRISH INDUSTRY 


First Prize—W. R. Creed, 97, South Mall, Cork 


THE BACHELOR’S SUNDAY AFTERNOON 


Fifth Prize—R. W. Daniels, Rydal Mount, Davies Road, Forest Hill, S.E. 
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LA PIERRE TOMBEE, NEAR TOURS 


Second Prize—R. L. Turner, Bradfield College, Reading 


“Chrysanthemums,” S. C. Hack, The 
Holmwood, Surrey. 

“Evening on the Ncrfolk Broads,” 
Lieut.-Colonel Jervis, Cheltenham, 

“The Babies,” Miss Hanbury, Lisvane, 
Scarborough. 

‘‘The Monch, Bernese Alps,” W. H 
Stapley, Maida Hill, W. 

‘Old Well on Canvey Island,” Mrs. 
Mann, 3, Huron Road, Upper Too.ing. 

“Expectation,” J. W. Holding, P.O. Lox 
65, Dundee, Natal. 

‘* Athens,” G. P. Armitage, Storthes Hall, 
Kirkburton. 

“A Young Briton,” Mrs. Spaull, 15, 
King's Gardens, West-end Lane, N.W. 

*©On the Norfolk Broads,” C. J. Grecn, 
16, Foxgrove Road, Beckenham. 

“Emu in Nuneham Park,"’ Mrs. Cozens, 
Wittenham, Abingdon 

‘““A Schipperke Dog," Miss Gilpin, 32, 
Eaton Rise, Ealing, W. 

‘* Birch and Bracken,” A. P. Rose, L.C.C. 
Education Offices, Embankment. 

‘“The Little Mother,” Miss Pound, Al.o 
House, Ventnor, Isle of Wight. 

“What's for Dessert?" Miss G. Murray, 
Holmains, Cheltenham. 

“Entrance, Treves Cathedral,' T. BRel- 
chamber, Worthing. 

“Yarmouth Pier,” Miss Coslin, 38, High 
Street, Sutton. 

“Siudy in Clouds and Sea cff Scar- 
borough,” G. Hudson, Scarborough. 

‘*A Relic of the Mutiny,’ Captain Hami!- 
ton, Mullingar, Ireland. 

‘*Drommeen Castle,” L. Longfield, 25, 
Grange Koad, Ramsgate. 


THE MARKETPLACE, DINANT 


Fourth Prize—Miss Harris, 2, Norbury Avenue, Norbury, S.E. 
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RHE DALLER, 


Current Games, Sports, and Pastimes. 


Democracy in Football.—I was sorry to 
read “Rover's” epigram in The Morning 
Leader on the England and New Zealand 
match, “One side played the game, the 
other side played the fool.” As it hap- 
pened the other side played the game like 
men. That England was hopelessly out- 
classed was the fault rather of a vicious 
system than of the English players. The 
secret of New Zealand’s success is vari- 
ously attributed to the formation of the 
fifteen on the field, the speed of the for- 
wards, and to the physical fitness of the 
players. All these are contributory causes, 
but itseems to me that the real explana- 
tion of the superiority of the New Zealand 
team lies much deeper. The match last 


Saturday week 
was a _ contest 
between demo- 
cracy and privi- 
lege, and demo- 
cracy yon easily. 
I vont: if Mr. 


Rowland Hill as 
he watched the 
game realised that 
the rout of the 
English fifteen was 
the logical result 
of the policy of 
which he has been 


payment in the shape of expenses or in 
any other form whatever. According to 
this definition hunting and shooting are 
amateur sports; cricket and football are 
not. Of course, this is pure idealism, but 
it is at any rate intelligible and logical ; 
Mr. Hill's conception of amateurism is 
neither. When once the English Rugby 
Union conceded expenses they were logi- 
cally bound to concede the principle “of 
payment for broken time, because they 
tacitly admitted that under certain circum- 
stances an amateur is justified in making 
money out of the game. It will make my 


meaning more clear if I take the case of 
the last English team that visited New 
Every one of the team received 


Zealand. 


exclusively to Zingari and Free Forester 
matches? <A little leaven of gentlemen 
and sportsmen would have leavened the 
whole lump of northern unionism. If at 
the time of the split with the north there 
had been less prejudice and more common 
sense in the Rugby Union Yorkshire and 
Lancashire need not have been driven into 
the wilderness. The northern union has 
failed because it is directed by men who 
are imbued with the spirit of commer- 
cialism rather than of good sportsmanship. 
It is monstrous to suppose that the work- 
ing men of Yorkshire and Lancashire are 
so destitute of the instinct of sport that 
unless they had been expelled ih the 
union Rugby football would have been 
permanently  de- 
graded. 


Football in the 
North. —It may 
be admitted at 
once that where 
football is con- 
cerned the work- 
ing man’s concep- 
tion of the game 
is not that of the 
public school boy. 
Among the opera- 
tives of Yorkshire 


for some years so and Lancashire 
strenuous and so there is no. un- 
successful an ad- written law as to 
vocate. Under the what constitutes 
guidance of Mr. fair play. ‘Their 
Hill the Rugby standard is, or 
game in England ENGLAND V. NEW ZEALAND used to be, the 
has gradually a : referee’s whistle ; 
passed from the An exciting moment in the great match at the Crystal Palace but looking at 
masses to the ; present-day foot- 
classes. Ido not, of course, doubt for a board and lodging free for five months or ball professionals in the north there is 
moment that Mr. Hill is entirely sincere whatever time the tour lasted. Had the absolutely no reason to suppose that 
in his belief that Rugby football is only players remained at home they wouldhave had the Rugby Union boldly conceded 


suitable for public-school and ‘varsity 
men, and that in his efforts to prevent 
the game becoming democratised he has 
convinced himself that he is acting in 
the best interests of sport. It must, how- 
ever, be admitted that he is absolutely 
illogical. 


Ideal Amateurism.—I can sympathise 
with the upholders of ideal amateurism, 
by which I mean those whose conception 
of amateurism is that a man ceases to 
be an amateur the moment he takes 


ENGLAND V. 


NEW ZEALAND 


The enthusiasm that conquers all obstacles— 
watching the great match from the branches of 
a tree 


had, it may be presumed, to pay their own 
weekly bill for food and housing. At a 
low figure this weekly sum cannot have 
amounted to less than £2; in other words, 
each of the team received £40 as an 
acknowledgment of his skill at football. 
This is putting the case very crudely, but 
it is a striking illustration of the illogical 
attitude of the Rugby Union towards 
payment for broken time. If one player is 
allowed to receive the equivalent of £40 
in board and lodging it is- impossible 

with any show of reason to refuse a work- 
ing man the equivalent of wages lost by 
playing football. 


A Lack of Faith. — Personally my 
sympathies are altogether with the public- 
school conception of football. Years of 
tradition in sport have produced at the big 
schools an unwritten law of goad sports- 
manship which tends more to clean play 
than all the rules of the Rugby Union. I 
do not mean that this instinct of fair play 
is confined to public-school boys. Most 
Irish and many Scots teams play the game 
like true sportsmen, but nowhere else is 
*“slimness’ in sport discountenanced so 
severely as at a public-school, where the 
boys have exceptional facilities for dealing 
with offenders against the unwritten law. 
Where, in my opinion, Mr. Hill has been a 
dangerous guide to the Rugby Union is 
not in his sympathy with public- -school 
ideals but in his lack of faith in their 
potency. What would have been the state 
of English cricket if the amateurs had 
refused to haye any truck with profes- 
sionalism—if men like Lord Harris, Lord 
Hawke, the Lytteltons, the Walkers, 
and the Steels had confined themselves 
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the principle of payment for broken time 
constant association with players of the 
Oxford and Cambridge type would not have 
raised the artisan footballers of the north 
to the standard of, say, Rhodes and Hirst: 
Unfortunately the Rugby Union at the 
time of the schism lacked a statesman. 
There was no one of sufficiently robust 
faith to persuade them that what had been 
done for Yorkshire cricket by Lord Hawke 
might also ,be effected for Yorkshire 
football by a few enthusiasts. M. R. R. 
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Acorner of the crowd that witnessed the struggle 
between England and New Zealand at the Crystal 
Palace 
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Notes on the Furniture of Yesterday and To-day. 


Shopping at a Museum.—When one 
wanders through the galleries of any of 
the great museums it is always a sad 
thought that the objects so temptingly 
displayed cannot be bought for love or 
money. Indeed, the instinct of acquisition 
is so strong that if the cases were unlocked 
very few of us could resist breaking the 
Eighth Commandment. The little labels 
so aggravatingly placed at the foot of 
some of the objects, “Bought for £5” 
(sometimes one finds a few shillings have 
secured the museum specimen), only make 
one’s mouth water the more. But in the 
middle of Oxford Street you can step into 
the galleries of Gill and Reigate and, like 
Aladdin in the magician’s cave, be be- 
wildered with the wonders—old mirrors, 
tables, toilet glasses, grandfather clocks, 
tea trays, brocaded silk hangings, or 
Persian rugs. If you have a penchant 
for old china there is a separate curiosity 
shop to rummage in, which contains 
bargains in old plates and basins, and 
Chelsea figures and punch bowls and Toby 
jugs which would be more acceptable as 
gifts at this season of the year than most 
of the fancy articles of which there exists 
a stock at every store in London. A new 
fashion has set in among the cultured of 
eschewing anything that can be bought 
by anybody, and this Christmastide fashion- 
able presents are largely being sought in 
unique specimens of art. It is astonishing 
how far a sovereign will go, and there is 
always the additional pleasure in knowing 
that what you have bought will not be 
thought of by anybody else. 


Genuine Furniture.—It is increasingly 
difficult to find genuine specimens of old 
furniture; there is the same difficulty in 
finding a firm whose antiques do not need 
the word, “ genuine,’ placed before them. 
The writer has visited the beautiful collec- 
tion of old furniture of Gill and Reigate 
of 77, Oxford Street, and can recommend 
all lovers of what is old and beautiful to 
pay a call or send for their illustrated 
booklet on Christmas and New 
Year presents. All articles are 
marked in plain figures, and 
the firm has the largest collec- 
tion of antique furniture in 
London. There is little doubt 
that many of these examples 
ought to be in museums, and 
some of their specimens have 
appeared as illustrations to 
volumes on furniture as rare 
examples. That sounds as if 
a big cheque were needed to 
buy such- articles of furniture 
As a matter of fact genuine 
art covers a wide-field, and 
persons with slender purses 
need not be frightened.. Many 
of the articles are really being 
given away. Americans are 
eagerly buying the firm’s old 
Chippendale, Sheraton, Queen 
Anne, and Jacobean furniture, 
and then have to pay 50 per 
cent. customs duties on them 
at New York. ‘‘ Wake up, England!” 
should apply to collectors as well 
merchants. 


A Sumptuous Cabinet.—The fine 
cabinets which the Dutch East Indian 
merchants brought home have always 
been regarded as particularly pleasing 
touches of rich colour in the Western 
home. It became fashionable in. the 
late Stuart days to mount these on a 
finely carved and gilded stand and 
place these lac creations of Eastern 


origin in thehall. In the days of William 
of ‘Orange a number of them found their 
way to Hampton Court, where they may 
be seen to this day with fine Dutch delft of 
exquisite blue set ‘against the tawny orange 
and subdued golden tones of old lac from 


OLD LAC CABINET 


From the collection of Gill and Reigate, 
77, Oxford Street 


Japan and China which Huygens, the 


Dutchman, tried to emulate and Martin, 
the Frenchman, in his panels now known 
as “ Vernis 
specimen we 


Martin” copied. In the 
illustrate the stand is of 


OLD LAC CABINET 


Showing interior with nest of 
drawers 
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the days of Charles I., who had to set 
out unwillingly on his travels in the Low 
Countries, and the cabinet is old oriental 
lacquered work with elaborately chased 
metal lock and hinges. 


China v. Greece.—It is surprising how 
little Greece has given usin our every-day 
furniture compared with China. It is true 
that in architecture and in certain designs 
derived from classic models we follow 
Grecian originals in vases and in carved 
friezes in woodwork, but how little in 
comparison with China. The very cups 
and saucers in every-day use we copied 
from Chinese models. The teapot, seem- 
ingly so peculiarly English, and the old 
willow-pattern plate are as Eastern as 
chopsticks. Earthenware jars with their 
coloured splashes of crimson and old gold 
were in use on the banks of the Yangtse- 
kiang when King John was signing the 
Magna Charta. Dresden and Worcester 
unblushingly stole their designs from 
Canton. Spectacled Chinamen clad in 
silks sat in examination halls when Queen 
Elizabeth possessed almost the only pair 
of silk stockings in her realm. Chippen- 
dale took designs for his chairs from 
Chinese models, and Holland seems to 
haye absorbed Chinese art in earthenware 
and in lacquered furniture until it assumed 
new lineaments, and we almost forget that 
delft is a poor echo in earthenware of the 
porcelain of Nankin. There is something 
eminently practical about the art of John 
Chinaman; the pagoda-domed summer- 
house is as much at home in a nobleman’s 
grounds as the homely ginger jar is upon 
the cottager’s mantelshell, 


Where Opinions Differ.—The new art 
with its striving after something novel un- 
like anything ever devised before has gone 
the way of all flesh. It had its founda- 
tions on sand and satisfied the whim of a 
moment. It is clear that a definite theory 
must have been absent from the minds of 
the designers. It cannot be too often 
repeated that the real line of 
progress in English furniture 
lies in the natural develop- 
ment of sober designs, follow- 
ing the lines of the Queen 
Anne period.. Chippendale, 
Sheraton, and the rest of the 
eighteenth - century adapters 
were too original. It seems 
strange to advance this theory, 
nor is there space here to prove 
its truth, but the striving after 
French models was an un- 
natural fashion departing from 
the proper evolution of English 
requirements. Wedgwood and 
the classic design of Flaxman 
was un-English, the brothers 
Adam with their Greek con- 
ceits hold no place with us, 
Chippendale’s spindle legs are 
unsuited to Anglo- Saxons. 
We may well copy “the former ' 
splendours of Jacobean and 
later Jacobean days. 


Monsters as Ornaments.—Since the 
days when the wood-carver revelled in 
miserere seats and the humour of the 

gargoyle appealed to the stonemason 
humour in art has undergone various 
changes, It is interesting to find as in 
eighteenth- century days china monsters 
again arrayed in “drawing- rooms, Ger- 
many exports: elves and gnomes, and 
France sends artistic grotesques, but the 
most gruesome of all are Portuguese 
reptiles in earthenware. AG EL. 
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“THE TATLER’S” 


“VEE-CEE” 


LHE “TALLER 


NEW COMPETITION 


Which Begins in this Week’s Number. 


cy HE TATLER’s”’ 
scientific game, ‘f Vee-Cee,” 


and issued with each copy last week. 


“Vee-Cee,”’ a game olf strategy for control of the railway in 


time of war, is founded on 
the recognised tactics of 
armies striving for posses- 
sion of a railway system 
passing through their field 
of operations. It will be re- 
membered that in both the 
recent wars—our own in 
Africa and the  Russo- 
Japanese in Manchuria— 


LATEST CoMPETITION will take the form of 
Srratecy ProBiems, in connection with THe TarLer’s 
details of which were published as 
one of the Special Supplements in this year’s Christmas Number 


tised regularly in 


doubtless noticed that the best-known makes are being adver- 
2 j Tue Tater. ; 
from one of these. 
be studied as far as possible in the selection of the piano- 


The prize will be selected 
The successful competitor's wishes will 


player as regards design and colour, so that it may harmonise 


with his piano. 


"SLUVGH & dWVvD 


To those also who take second and_ third 


places a valuable prize will 
be given, and in the event 


of a big list of compe- 
titors THE TatTLer will 


award numerous consola- 
tion prizes. 

The Competition begins 
with this issue and _ will 
end on March 31, 1906. 

The Editor has secured 


the control of the railway 
was the object striven for, 
and which once secured 
gave the advantage to the 
army holding it. 

All the Srratrecy Pro- 
BLEMS set for solution will 


‘saaqvds & dWvd 


be for two players. One 
player has the two red 
armies (hearts and dia- 
monds), the other player 


has the black armies (clubs 
and spades), to fight with 
according to the rules given 
with the ‘* Vee-Cee ” Christ- 
mas Supplement. 

£100 worth of valuable 
prizes will be awarded for 
the best solutions of the 
series of problems which 
will appear in THe TatTier. 
Replies must be sent in 
on the coupon to be found 
in another part of each 
week’s TATLER, and the 
envelopes marked “ Strategy 
Com petition.” 

The first prize will be 
one of the best  piano- 
players. Readers have 


Black to play. 


CAMP of CLUBS. 


STRATEGY PROBLEM—NO. 


Finish this uncompleted game and state whether the black or the 

red armies gain possession of the five controlling towns on the Great Central Rail- 

way,, viz., Sheffield, York, Penistone, Oxford, Nottingham, and what was the sma!lest 
number of moves in which the towns were captured 

Solutions of this problem on the special coupon must be received Ly the Editor of THE 

TATLER (Strategy Competition) not later than January 1, 1906 


the services of the inventor 
of the game as adjudicator, 
and one of the conditions 
of the Competition is that 
his decision shall be final 
in all maiters relating 
thereto. 

In cases wliere com- 
petitors do not find it con- 
venient to play on_ the 
special paper Supplement 
issued with the Christmas 
Number and desire a more 
substantial board they can 
obtain the complete equip- 
ment for the game packed 


CAMP of DIAMONDS. 


in a handsome box. con- 
taining the forty-eight 
pieces representing the 
brigades of the armies, 


together with the specially- 
designed ‘“‘ Vee-Cee”’ board 
mounted on leather with 
the rules and other parti- 
culars, through their book- 
sellers or newsagents, or 
direct from the publisher of 
Tue Tatrcer, Great New 
Street, London, on receipt 
of a shilling postal order. 


Our Seventeenth Double Acrostic Prize Competition. 


RULES) LOR : RHIS:> SERIES 


1. Lhe series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from Octo- 
ber 4. Tue Tatrer will give to the solver 
who solves correctly the largest number of 
these a prize of 45, and two prizes of 43 
and 42 respectively to those who solve 
the next largest number. It must be 
understood that no one can win more 
than one first, second, or third prize in the 
year, but the winner of a lower prize 
may try for a higher one. 

2. The uprights of the acrostics must 
be guessed exactly and no aiternatives 
can be accepted. Tor the lights or cross- 
bars two alternative guesses may be sent, 
but only in the event of no competitor 
solving the thirteen acrostics according 
to the answers prearranged by the editor 
will other solutions be ‘considered. — It 
should be noted that when lights do not 
all contain an equal number of letters 
the latter increase or diminish in number 
systematically. 

3. All solutions should bear at the top 
of the page in large print letters a pseudo- 
nym of not. more than twelve letters. 


“ Made-up ” names are the best. Female 
diminutives like “May” or “Mab” are 
objected to as leading to confusion. The 
real name and address must also be sent 
in. If the Acrostic Editor cannot read 
the solutions they will be disqualified. 
Only one answer can be allowed on one sheet, 
and the sheets should be halves of note 
paper. 

Answers to Acrostic 11, addressed to 
“The Acrostic Editor, Tur Tarier, Great 


Bouble Acrostic No. Il 


(Seventeenth Series) 
How the-children romp for joy | 
As they look for many a ‘toy 
From this hoary giver’s mine 
At the merry Christmas-t:me 

x. A law whereby a female may 

Not occupy the German throne. 

Distilled from fusel oil it-has 

A smell peculiarly its own. 

3. Valhalla claimed the mighty Baldur dead ; 

His broken-hearted widow wept insted 

4. Chinese forts famed in a recent war. 

5. Mauritanian moaarch fabled far. 


n 
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Ba @a 
than first 


must be 
post on 


New Street, London, 
delivered not later 
Monday, December 25. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 8 
(Seventeenth Series) 


iy CAW i] 


a Ww | REVERSED | c 
2. A R G Oo 
3: I N D I A 
4. Ss U I T 
5. T { soT ) s 


{ REVERSED) 


Correct answers to No. 8 have been received from: 
Aitchi, Arosa ggio, Abacus, A. E. H., Ajanda, Aaron, 
aria, Alnwick, Ajax, Bryn, bandy, Bercon, Blawd, 
Bulbul, Brutus, Bimko, Blackie, Ccriina, Cateasa, Clover, 
Cuthbert, Chips, Corrib, Chance, Colnev-Hatch, Coclic, 
Caldan, Corbiniére, Dita, Dumps, Dolabella, Daddy, Dum- 
norix, D’gnity, Doune, Eliot, Esperance, Enos, Eastwind, 
Klim, Elms, Fidelia, Florodora, Freda, Floski, Flosager, 
Fog, Fergy, Gwynta, Golo, Glevum, Geomat, Copher, 
Godfrey, Glycin, Heath, Hcopoe, Hecila, Islander, 
Icnumen, Jacko, Joker, Ko, Kamsin, Kwati, Keewee, 
Keys, Leep, Madju, Mudjekeewis, Marie, Macgregcr, 
‘fran, Mink, Mother-bunch, Marion, Merrymonk, 
Mars, M. L. H., Novice, Nibs, N or M, Orion, Olly, 
Owlet, Oak, Ouard, Puck, Pop, Phanta, Parkholm, 
Primavera, Paddy, Pongo, Quixot, Regina, Roma, Roy, 
Ryde, Square, Salmon, Southover, St. Quentin, Sikrip, 
She, Speedwell, St. Mungo, Snipe, Seeker, Shewzrd, 
Tamworth, Toddy, Tomwin, Tobias- , Usher, Ubique, 
Vinna, Vadum, Violette, Victor, Wyst, Wynell, Washtub, 
Wi.chie, Wilmer, Wimble, Waimate, Windsor, Wer itout, 

, Yug, Yetmar, Yoko, Zulu, Zeus, Zut, Zimmy, Zara. 
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Lonpon. 


M y Dear Prisci_La,—Did not Emerson 

declare that to rejoice at a gilt was 
degradation? If so, I fear your Delamira 
is beyond the grace of saving, for when 


Greai-aunt Jane announced last Monday ~ 


morning that she was bent on buying me 
a Christmas present before the rush of 
shopping began and, further, mentioned 
the International Fur Store, 163-5, Regent 
Street, W., as the spot in which she had 
resolved to choose it, my heart simply 
sang within me. No sooner had we 
arrived there than my mind was made 
up. One of two things it should be— 
either one of the new sable scarves devoid 
of tails but furnished with two frilled 
ends exactly as a chiffon scarf might be, 
or an adorable little mink cross-over, both 
of which are the exclusive designs of the 
International Fur Store. The scarf is so 
much smarter than the “slinger” stole; it 
ties in front, and only the best furs can 
be used as the whole effect depends on its 
suppleness. The muff to match is a big 
flat one, and I was sorely embarrassed to 
choose between this set and the cross-over. 
The latter is a perfectly darling little 
garment of the darkest and most exquisite 
mink I ever beheld, built ona brown velvet 
bolero with a white silk vest embroidered 
with “ true-blue”’ periwinkle blossoms. 

Well, the crucial moment for clioosing 
arrived. I was so torn between the 
two that I fell back upon a coatee of 
ermine with the dearest little draped 
sleeves and broad pointed revers bor- 
dered with black velvet overlaid with a 
very handsome open-work gold braid, 
it was adorned also with exquisite Pompa- 
dour buttons and dainty chiffon frills at 
the elbow. Aunt Jane, who deplores the 
present as an age of shoddy finery, was 
quite converted by the lovely quality and 
finish of everything here. We both 
admired some wonderful seal-coloured 
musquash coats which exactly resemble 
the real thing except in price. One I 
liked immensely had open fronts relieved 
by a fold of soft blue velvet with ,.under 
sleeves and belt to correspond, the latter 
fastening at the side with a flat rosette 
and a very handsome paste ornament. 

At this time of the year when frost and 
fog, wind and weather, make one’s nose red 
and the skin rough and irritable, we must 
all turn to Mrs. Pomeroy’s incomparable 
Skin Food to restore our complexions. It 
is delightful to use a preparation which 
gives one so little trouble to apply and to 
the beneficial effects of which the skin so 
readily responds. Put it on at night just 
before going to bed after a hard day’s 
shopping, paying calls, or travelling and 
you will sleep the better. Incidentally you 
will discover how much dirt and dust have 
got on to your face during the day and 
has been cleaned off by the Skin Food; 
but you must wipe it off very gently with 
a soft towel or old handkerchief. 

If you are going to a dinner, dance, or 
for a drive or ride then Pomeroy Liquid 
Powder is indispensable; at night it gives 
just that natural bloom one so often lacks 
and prevents one’s face getting flushed, 


THE ANGEL AND THE HOUSE 


Hints on Dress & Beauly 
in the Home 


red, and shiny, whilst by day its protecting 
influence from the cold is simply wonderful. 

I must say a few words, too, about the 
Pomeroy Safada, the most delightful pre- 
paration for the hands, and costing only 
1s. 6d.; it is indeed a boon this weather, 
for a few drops after washing the hands 
take away that disagreeable rough feeling 
one experiences so often. 

Then, too, there is the unique Eau de 
Vatican which makes hard water soft and 
gives out a fragrant and refreshing vapour ; 
it helps, too, to make and keep the skin 
very white. Eau de Vatican is a luxury 
much appreciated by the sterner sex too; 
a little in the water used when washing 
the face before dinner seems.to make “‘ new 


A DAINTY CHRISTMAS GIFT 
At Madeleine's 


men” of them, whilst it is a delightful 
addition to the bath. A bottle costs only 
2s., the price of the Liquid Powder, 
whilst the wonderful Pomeroy Skin Food 
is sold in many sizes from 1s. 6d. to 55s. 
You can buy it at your chemist’s or any 
of the large stores throughout the kingdom, 
or if you prefer it Mrs. Pomeroy will send 
it post free at these prices from 29, Old 
Bond Street, London, if you mention THE 
TaTLeR when writing. You will then get 
as well Mrs. Pomeroy’s Beauty ules, 
which every woman and girl should read 
and act upon. 

One of my favourite spots in London 
as you know is 185, Regent Street, where 
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Ernest has always something eminently 
interesting to show one. It is so charm- 
ing of him, too, to have reduced all his 
ermine ties and muffs and some of the 
sables to bring them within the reach of 
those who have many gifts to buy and 
are fastidious as to their quality. I have 
in view for you a most lovely hat in 
burgundy velvet with a hairy beaver 
brim that is most becoming. It has a 
cluster of ruby feathers and a sweeping 
osprey at the side. Perhaps you would 
prefer a very French-looking hat in dark 
amethyst velvet with a dome crown and a 
magnificent “boa” feather for the only 
trimming. : 

The prices of these I shall not give 
away, of course, but they are “sweetly 
reasonable,” so make your mind easy on 
that head. And in the meantime do send for 
a little grey felt adorned with soft ribbon 
and wings, which is actually only 30s. 
For a unique gilt for a’ countrywoman 
who is smitten with the prevailing motor 
mania one of Ernest’s chamois leather 
boleros is the very thing. I saw one in 
champagne kid faced with brown and 
lined with pongee silk most miraculously 
tailored. The true chamois-coloured ones 
look so chic with green tartan or dark blue 
skirts, and the latter can be piped to match. 

A gift from Madeleine’s, 149, New 
Bond Street, W., cannot fail todelight any 
woman who knows a good thing when she 
sees it. The dainty blouse sketched is of 
crépe de chine adorned with quillings of 
fine soft lace. Its price is only 31s. 6d., 
and for a guinea you can get the smartest 
sik shirts lined throughout and most 
perfectly cut. Petticoats, too, are a 
speciality ofhers. Charmingly-cut examples 
in silk or broché at a guinea are no less 
good value than the lovely Parisian crea- 
tions of exquisite and airy lightness. 
Madeleine is assuredly one of. the most 
important names to include in your Christ- 
mas lists. 

Amongst material Christmas joys which 
appeal to young and old alike Fry’s 
famous sweetmeats are conspicuous. No 
Christmas tree or stocking, no bran pie, no 
present-hunt or prize-giving at children’s 
parties, seems complete without a number 
of the dainty little receptacles filled with 
good things of which the firm makes a 
feature at this time of year. Japanese 
teapots and jars, and cups and saucers 
packed to the brim with Fry’s chocolates, 
are always popular, and there are sucly 
pretty little pitchers and comical boxes, 
cows, pigs, birds, and hampers. Round 
boxes of chocolate dragees are very safe 
and satisfying gifts for children; in fact, 
there is no end to the pretty things which 
Fry’s has provided to meet the needs of 
little folk this season, nor are the grown- 
ups by any means left out in the cold. 
The handsome boxes and caskets make 
useful receptacles for gloves and handker- 
chiefs when their luscious contents have 
gone the way of all sweets. I am inclined 
to write down Fry's speciality, Alexandra 
chocolates, as the most delicious I have 
ever sampled.—Yours, DELAMIRA. 
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Some Pretty Designs in Jewellery. — 
The woman of discernment in such 
matters has long since realised that any 
ornament for which the Association of 
Diamond Merchants (6, Grand Hotel 
suildings, Trafalgar Square, W.C.) is 
responsible has a unique charm and 
character of its own. ‘This reputation 
for beautiful designs and artistic settings 
is well sustained by the group of orna- 
ments pictured here. The dear little 
heart brooch tied with the knot of 
constancy is a charming device for a 
lover's gift. Then there is a charming 
tricorne or shamrock-leaf design ex- 
pressed by means of a diamond ribbon 
with its exquisite pearl drop which 
appeals to one by reason of its delicacy 
of outline. Three pendants, totally 
different in design but possessing a 
common charm, are shown also. That 
on the right is strikingly new in style, 
and for an ornament light in design 
but very handsome in general effect the 
centre specimen could hardly be sur- 
passed. A gift whose charms time can 
never stale is a beautiful ring, and those 
exclusive designs shown here depict 
the very latest trend of fashion in this 
respect. Last but not least there is the 
choice hair-slide, which should prove a 
thing of beauty and joy for ever when 
adorning the auburn undulating tresses 
on the head ‘of the only girl its giver 
ever loved. 


Furs for Gifts — Amongst the choicer 
gifts which Santa Claus is bringing in 
that corner of his wallet: reserved for 
adults this Christmas I am inclined to 
give sables the place of honour, and for 
the benefit of those who would like to 
sive but are hesitating on the score of 
price I would remark that by purchas- 
ing from the Wholesale Fur Company 
you will be able to secure a magnificent 
set on very advantageous terms, as 
the company charges only wholesale 
prices at all its branches—201, Regent 
Street, > We: 145, Cheapside, E.C.; 
61, Knightsbridge, S.W.; 37; Kensing- 
ton High Street, W.; 10, St. Ann’s 
Square, Manchester, 

It-was at 2or, Regent Street, re- 
cently—where, by the way, you reach 


CHOICE DESIGNS IN JEWELLERY AT THE ASSOCIATION OF DIAMOND MERCHANTS 


the pretty upstairs showrooms from the 
entrance which is just round the corner 
in Conduit Street, W.—that | examined 
the lovely stole and muff illustrated 
here, which struck me as being excellent 
value for 50 guineas, the skins were of ' 
so beautiful a colour and quality 
throughout. You can get, however, 
really charming sets of sables for less 
than a quarter of the price at the 
Wholesale Fur Company's, and other 
furs galore from those modest sets 
costing a guinea apiece, and there 
are such exceedingly smart little coats 
which make admirable presents that I 
can do no better than urge you all to 
save yourselves the trouble and expense 
by making as many of your Yuletide 
purchases as possible at the Wholesale 
tur Company's. 


A Good Tonic.—For those weary 
with the strain of Christmas shopping 
and planning nothing can be more re- 
freshing and revivilying than a good 
hot bath to which a tablespoonful of 
Scrubb’s cloudy ammonia has been 
added. This invaluable preparation 
cannot be too highly recommended for 
its bracing effect upon the skin, which 
it cleanses thoroughly. It softens hard 
water, and those living in a hot climate 
will find it a great help in allaying the 
irritation caused by the ubiquitous 
mosquito. Among the many good 
qualities of Scrubb’s ammonia may be 
mentioned its usefulness in removing 
stains and grease spots from clothing, 
and it is splendid for cleaning plate 
and jewellery. Altogether, whether as 
an adjunct to the toilet or as an article 
of household economy, it is a prepara- 
tion no one should be without. Only, 
when purchasing be sure that it is 
Scrubb’s. 


Facts about Vinolia.—The very word, 
“Vinolia,” is suggestive of pure air 
and the fragrance of flowers, and far 
from being misleading this pretty name 
is more than justified by the excellent 
qualities of the soaps that bear, it. 
Among those makes especially designed 
for the toilet are the Premier, 4d. a 
tablet ; the Floral at 6d. ; and the 
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THE TATLER 


THE WELI- 
DRESSED WOMAN 


Notes at Random. 


Toilet, most ex- 
quisitely scented 
with attar of roses, 
at 10d., or 2s. 6d. 
the box. Then 
there is the white 
Vinolia household 
soap, particularly 
good for washing 
flannels, woollens, 
linen, and laces, 
and, in- fact, excel- 
lent for household 
purposes generally. 
And this soap, like 
all others manufac- 
tured by this firm, is 
absolutely free from 
rosin. 

A choice assort- 
ment of perfumes ts 
also prepared by the 
Vinolia company, 
from among which 
charming Christmas 
gilts might be 
chosen, and it 
makes a speciality 
-of face powders. 


A MAGNIFICENT SABLE SET 
At the Wholesale Fur Company's 


THE TATLER 
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MOTOR SPARKS—WEEK BY WEER, 


Electric Carriages in the Park.—Much 
satisfaction has been given to the owners 
of electric carriages by the announcement 
of the First Commissioner of his Majesty’s 
Works that, subject to certain conditions 
which will be strictly enforced, electric 
carriages will be exempt from the rule 
prohibiting motor carriages from entering 
Hyde Park between the hours of four and 
seven p.m. during the months of May, 
June, and July. The authorities state, 
however, that they have no intention of 
allowing motor cars other than electric 
carriages into the park during the pro- 
hibited hours. Within a few years, no 
doubt, all this will be changed, for the 


petrol town carriage is fast attaining toa 
degree of perfection which in time will 
cause it to be as favourably regarded as 
the electric carnage for park use. 


The Skidding Season.—It issomething 
-of a novelty at this time of year to have 
dry roads for motoring upon, and the 
prevailing mud and slime cause dangers 
to arise which the cautious motorist must 
be fully prepared against. Side-slipping 
isa most unpleasant feature of motoring 
on greasy roads, and the owner of a car 
should see that his wheels are equipped in 
such a manner as to reduce the risk to a 
minimum. ‘There are several patterns of 
reliable and effective non-slipping bands 
now on the market, and if a good selection 
be made, and the work of fitting be care- 
fulry carried out, a car will be rendered 
very secure indeed for travelling on muddy 
roads. 


Care Necessary. — At the same time 
one must not expect too much from non- 


~ avoided as much as possible. 


slipping bands or other skic-preventers. A 
car must be driven carefully on a greasy 
road, especially when the surface slopes 
considerably, and all corners should be 
taken very cautiously. The best non- 
slipping attachment will not save a reckless 
or unskilful driver from the results of his 
blunders when driving ona greasy road. 
An even course should “be kept, a moderate 
pace maintained, and all sudden apphi- 
cations of the brakes, quick swervings, or 
sudden changes of direction must be 
Slow pro- 
gress must be made in “mud-plugging” 
until the driver knows to a nicety how his 
car will behave on the most treacherous 
surface. 


Six or Four Cylinders P—A discussion 
is now going on concerning the relative 


THE MOTORIST’S NIGHTMARE 


advantages of six and four cylinder 
motors. The former type has come into 
increased favour this year, and its votaries 
claim that the increase in comfort is enor- 
mous owing to the luxuriously smooth 
action of the engine. Another point in 
its favour is that the motor is more 
flexible, or in other words the car can be 
driven at’ high or low speed without a 
change of gear. Mr. Cecil Edge’ recently 
drove a six-cylinder car from Brighton to 
Edinburgh without changing from his top 
gear as a proof of the wonderful range of 
speed through which the engine could 
work. On the other hand, the’ supporters 
of the four-cylinder ‘type of: motor assert 
that six-cylinder motors are unnecessary, 
that they add to the weight, and that they 
are very wasteful of fuel owing to being 
less efficient than the four-cylinder type. 
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Furthermore, as they are necessarily of 
greater length, they leave less room 
for the body of the car, Some of the six- 
cylinder engines are so long, indeed, that 
on an ordinary chassis there would be very 
little room for passengers’ accommoda- 
tion. The chassis has therefore to be 
lengthened abnormally, and this renders 
the car unwieldy in traffic. It is difficult 
to balance the pros and cons, and mean- 
time the number of six-cylinder cars is 
on the increase. 


Christmas Presents.—Motoring is haying 
a very marked effect on the toys and 
presents which are in vogue for the coming 
Christmas. ‘Toy motor cars have increased 
enormously in horse-power and speed, and 
timid old ladies and gentlemen may even- 
tually be terrified into appealing to the 


Legislature for protection from them. 
Motor boats and submarines are plentiful, 
and various omnibuses, lorries, and delivery 
vans can be purchased at remarkably 
low figures. ° The policeman is one of the 
favourite gollywoggs, and toy watches 
warranted not to be accurate are, it is 
said, meeting with a great demand as 
victimised motorists contemplate sending 
souvenirs of this nature to anti-motoring 
magistrates and police officers. Amulets 
of sparking plugs and models of motor 
cars for brooches, pendants, match-holders, 
and many other purposes may also be 
noted in the shops; whilst in current 
literature the motor car is dragged in on 
every available opportunity, much to the 
disgust of the Christmas ghost who so 
long held a monopoly. ‘Thus is the gaiety 
of the nation provided for. Ree art 
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OUR CITY ARTICWLE. 


STOCK EXCHANGE SETTLING DAYS 
Mining Contango Days—Friday, December 22, and Monday, January 8 
General Contango Days—Wednesday, December 27, and Tuesday, January 9 
Pay Days—Friday, December 29, and Thursday, January 11 
Consols—Thursday, January 4 


Bank Rate, Four per Cent. 


After the Elections.—A fortnight ago when the shadow of a general 
election was for a brief space pushed as a bear point in the stock markets 
I wrote that it was not easy to see upon what the operator for the fall 
was to fasten in the prospect of a change of Government. The Unionist 
Ministry will have for its epitaph, ‘They gave us Cheap Consols.” 
When Lord Salisbury took office in 1895 the premier national security 
was standing at 108. When Mr. Balfour handed: in his resignation last 
week the price was under go. It is instructive to find the City editors 
of the most aggressively anti-“ C.-B.” journals accounting for the present 
strength of Consols by anticipations of the re-establishment under a 
Liberal Chancellor of the E xchequer of an honest and substantial sinking 
fund which will have a stimulating effect on all high-class investment 
stocks. The Stock Exchange as a body is strongly Conservative, and the 
complacency with which it has accepted the ‘change of Government 
should not be lost sight of by the intelligent student of markets. When 
the elections are over it will be surprising if there is not a strong burst 
of Stock Exchange activity. Everything justifies such an anticipation. 
Money will be steadily cheapening. The November Board of Trade 
returns established a new record in the expansion of £ 3,495,000 or 
13°3 per cent. in the exports. In the past sixteen months the exports of 
British produce have grown by no less than 38 millions, or 9'65 per cent, 
The mene of the north are making money “hand over fist,’ 
ae very short time should elapse before the profits borne on the 

ave ‘of trade prosperity find their outlet in the stock markets. The 
Rissa trouble has kept back the investment movement, and the 
enormous lock-up in South African securities is another stubborn deterrent. 
But in spite of every drawback the markets have a significantly strong 
undertone, and Iam more than confident that the spring of 1906 will 
see the return of really good times to Capel Court. 


DAE OTADIER 


Tanganyika.—Within the past fortnight 8} tons of tin bars and about 
a ton of copper bars have arrived in this country from the Katanga mines 
controlled by the Tanganyika Concessions, Ltd. They were turned 
out by the manager from little mud furnaces with ordinary charcoal 
and serve to demonstrate that the mineral wealth of Katanga lies so close 
to the surface that it can be produced for many years to come by the 
simplest metallurgical processes. Two parcels of this tin were sold last 
week on the London market at the respective rates of £152 and £159 
per ton. At the meeting held at Winchester House on Friday Mr. Robert 
Williams's highly interesting speech included two or three items of news 
not previously announced. Vor example, a new agreement has been 
entered into with the Special Katanga Committee which secures to the 
Tanganyika Concessions the sole right of prospecting their mineral areas 
for another six years on favourable terms. Arrange ‘ments are at the 
same time being made to form a company to work the minerals discovered 
during the past five years, which the Tanganyika company has the 
right to work for eiglity-nine years. 

Another interesting item was the probable conclusion of an arrange- 
ment with the British South Africa Company for the contribution of 
its proportion of the £30,000 working capital required to prove the 
Kansanshi mine to a depth of 300 [t. The Kansanshi is in Rhodesia, 
and the Chartered Company Owns 35 per cent. interest in it. The 
Tanganyika Concessions have already developed ore of an approximate 
value of half-a-million sterling above the water-level, but the future of 
the property will be determined by proving that this value continues 
indepth. Then the Rhodesian Railway, which is now some 200 miles north 
of the Victoria Falls, will be extended from the Rhodesian Broken Hill to 
Kansanshi, and so within cighteen months from the present time the Tan- 
ganyika Concessions should be established as a profit-earning undertaking. 

Mr. Robert Williams took care to impress upon lis audience that 
Kansanshi is a very different proposition Irom the Katanga mines, the 
wealth of which is already in sight for many years to come in the form of 
great bodies of carbonate ores which will be quarried, and in the case 
of a few of the mines already started show about two million tons of 
copper, besides immense bodies of tin ore. Katanga cannot be opened 
up until use can be made of the Benguella Railway now under construc 
tion, which must undoubtedly one day become the high road to 
Central and South Africa. . Plans were. displayed upon the walls 
at Winchester House showing the progress of the railway, on which 


SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS 
FOR XMAS. 


Augmented Train Service. 
HOLIDAY | 


TRAVEL 
A 
SPECIALITY 


THROUGH RESTAURANT 
AND SLEEPING CARS. 


STEAM-HEATED CORRIDOR 
CARRIAGES. 


Reserved Seats. 
Nat. Telephone No. I8 North. 


Time Tables, Folders, &c., to be had at any Great Northern Railway 
Office, or from the Chief Passenger Agent, King’s Cross. 


OLIVER BURY, 
General Manager. 


London, King's Cross Station. 
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EXPRESS EXCURSIONS soctinsY resorts in the 


CORNISH RIVIERA, WALES, IRELAND, and 


BERKS, CORNWALL, WARWICE, 
WILTs, MONMOUTH, STAFFORDSHIRE, 
GLOUCESTER, SHROPSHIRE, 

wet HEREFORD, CHESHIRE, 

SOMERSET, WORCESTER, LANCASHIRE, 

DEVON, OXFORD, &c., &e. 
EXCURSION FARES from PADDINGTON :— 
Penzance ys. =..0)! 27/- Fowey : . - 24/- | Weston-super- 

St. Ives rane Vitis Plymouth ... ... . 24/-| Mare 12/- 
Falmouth ... 1 26/- | Torquay .. 18/6; Weymouth -. 13/6 
Helston .. |; *9/-| Exeter «| 16/-| Swansea... ... 17/6 
Newquay ... ... 25/-; Ilfracombe... ... 20/6| Cardiff...) ...  ...  15/- 

| FLEMD Yee st Wale et TealG 

STEANI-HEATED REFRESHMENT ROOMS 

TRAINS. at principal Stations 


OPEN DAY AND NIGHT. 


For details, see pamphlets, or send postcard to Enquiry Office. Padd:ngton Station, W. 


Telephone; 552 Paddington. JAMES C. INGLIS, General Manager. 


AN XMAS SUGGESTION. 


Present your friend with an “‘ Angloamer.”’ He 
will remain your friend for life, because an 
Angloamer will last him a lifetime. 


Combine supertine quaiity with high artistic finish. 


Prices from If difficulty is found in obtaining ANGLOAMERS, of all 
10/6 write for name of nearest Agent to Ss * 
4 Curzon, Lioyp, & Macerecor, Ltd., Liv-rpool. tationers 
Md Special Depot: Brinse & Co., 92, Chancery Lane, W.C. and Fancy 
25/- E. CHEETHAM, Carrington Street, Bridge, Nottingham. Dealers. 
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a regular service of trains is now running from Lobito Bay to 
Lengue Gorge. The rack railw ay which starts from the latter 
point coyers the most difficult portion that will have to be con- 
tended with throughout the entire route to Katanga. Surveys 
of the section between Monte Sahoa and Caconda are now 
almost completed and particulars deposited with the Portuguese 
Government. 


The Japanese Loan Allotment.—It is interesting to observe 
the trouble which the issuing banks have been at in outwitting 
the premium-hunter over the latest Japanese loan. The 
‘Government of the Mikado has appealed to the British capitalist 
three times during the current year. At the end of March 
30 millions 44 per cent. stock, secured by a first charge 
‘on the tobacco monopoly, was offered at go per cent. 
‘simultaneously in London and New York. The total applica- 
tions on this side for the 15 millions stock amounted to nearly 

180 millions, and on that occasion the small investor was 
‘specially favoured, for an applicant for £100 received £100 
allotment, although to be sure the £2,000 applicant fared no 
better. Briefly stated, there was a pro ratd allotment of 
5 percent. In the middle of July the second series 43 per 
‘cent. loan, also secured upon the tobacco monopoly and 
issued at go, was divided into thirds for subscription in London, 
New York, and Germany. This time the small bond system 
was adopted, subscribers for £100 to £380 receiving one £40 
bond. An applicant for £1,500 received a £100 bond, ‘and in the 
‘case of applicants for large sums the allotment was at the rate of 
5 percent. up to halfa million, when the 
proportion was reduced to 4 per cent. 

Such precedents as these, under 
which the small investor was so 
palpably favoured, seemed to make 
matters simple for the wily stag when 
the Japanese Government offered the 
first half of the 50 millions 4 per cent. 
loan. The proportion reserved for 
London was 6} millions, and the 
applications for £100 and £200 
covered the whole amount, while one 
of the four issuing banks received 
fewer than 14,000 applications for £100 
each. It was not difficult to surmise 
that this enthusiasm on the part of the 
small investor was somewhat spurious. 
Such, at any rate, was the view of the 
issuing houses, for they sent out letters 
of regret to everyone who applied for 
less than £600. Inasmuch as the 
premium promptly fell to about $ per 
‘cent. it does not appear that the stags 
have much reason to bewail their dis- 
appointment. But even among the 
larger applicants it seems that kissing 
went by favour, for I have heard of a 
man who applied for £15,000 and 
received an allotment of £5,000 stock, 
while a firm which applied for £50,000 
received an allotment of £1,000 only. 
Both allotment letters were issued by 
the same bank. 


Henderson’s Transvaal Estates.—The portrait on this page 
is that of Mr. John Crosbie Aitken Henderson, who was pre- 
‘siding at the Cannon Street Hotel on Friday afternoon at the 
annual meeting of Henderson’s Transvaal Estates, Ltd. Within 
the past few weeks an organised bear raid has been directed 
against the shares of this company to the accompaniment of 
-all sorts of wild and detrimental stories. As Mr. Henderson 
pointed out, the profit and loss account which the shareholders 
then had under consideration was the best answer ‘to all 
irresponsible rumours that the company was in any danger of 
reconstruction. During the year ended June 30, 1905, 
admittedly a period of great difficulty for. all companies 
carrying on financial operations in South Africa, a net protit 
of £15,899 was earned. The balance sheet shows that the 
company has liquid assets to the amount of £115,000 in the 
shape of cash on deposit and short loans, while its various 
holdings, the chairman assured the shareholders, more than 
support the face value of the shares. During the past month 
Mr. Henderson’s name appeared as chairman on the prospectus 
of the Whitworth Collieries, Ltd., the proposition in South 
Wales which will be remembered as having obtained such a 
tremendous advertisement in the discussion as to whether or 
not the property had been acquired by the German Govern- 
ment. The capital is said to have been considerably over 
subscribed. 


Vinolia Profits—The Vinolia Company, Ltd., whose 
name is a household word, has just completed its sixth 
financial year, and although the 7 per cent. dividend for 


MR. J. C. A. HENDERSON 


Chairman of Henderson’s Transvaal Estates 
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the year ended August 31, 1905, falls slightly below the 
average it must be admitted that the company has more 
than justified the promises of its prospectus. “The business was 
originally formed in 1888, and was acquired by the present 
company in 1899. The accountants’ certificate, published at 
the time of the issue of preference shares to the public, showed 
annual net profits for the three years to August, 1898, at the 
average rate of £16,700. This total has, with the exception of 
one year, always been exceeded under the new régime. The 
net profit for the past year, after writing off £3,906 for 
depreciation, was £18,688, a sum appreciably larger than the 
result for the preceding twelve months. On the present 
occasion the directors have placed £3,000 to reserve, bringing 
that fund up to £15,000, and this, perhaps, explains why tho 
distribution to the shareholders is less than has been made in 
previous years when the net profits were no better. 


Spassky Copper.—In a note which appearedin Tur TarLer 
of September 20, 1905, I referred to the Spassky Copper Mine, 
Ltd., as owning one of the big copper propositions of the world, 
and gave various historical and geographical points with regard 
to the property which need not now be repeated beyond the 
reminder that the area owned by the company extends over 
some hundred square miles in south-western Siberia, and 
includes the Yuspenssky and Spassky mines, which have been 
worked in a crude manner by Russian owners for the past forty 
years, the average production having yielded over 14 per cent. 
copper. At the time that note appeared the price of standard 

copper was £69 per ton. In the interval 
the quotation has improved to £78 per 
ton, but unfortunately for the market 
in Spassky shares the Russian political 
trouble has had a demoralising effect 
upon all sorts of securities in any way 
associated with Russia. It is extremely 
satisfactory to learn from a circular 
just issued by the Spassky directors 
that the market scare has not been 
justified, work at the Yuspenssky mine 
and smelters having proceeded with- 
out the slightest interruption. The 
circular is escormpanied by a lengthy 
report from Pellew Harvey and Fell, 
the company’s consulting engineers, 
whose senior partner has recently 
returned from a visit of inspection to 
the property. The figures set out on 
the authority of Mr. “Pellew Harvey 
more than justify the claim that 
Spassky owns one of the big copper 
mines of the world. In point of fact, 
there is no other mine working that 
produces ore in any way approaching 
the richness disclosed in Yuspenssky. 
There is a Bonanza lode measured up 
to contain above the 350-/t. level 
,260 tons running 50 per cent. of 
copper, in addition to which the ore 
in the Vladimir and Annensky chutes 
taken down to the 350-It. level shows 
reserves of 12,315 tons assured. ‘The 
engineer estimates that between the 
350 It. and 450 ft. levels there is further metal recoverable to the 
amount of 22,861 tons of fine copper. The average of all ship- 
ments to the smelting works for the twelve months to August, 
1905, has been 19°54 per cent. copper, and the company is now 
earning profits of £6,000 per month. 

The mine has an assured market in Russia for the whole of 
its output, the consumption in that country being far ahead 
of the supply. In Russia there is a bounty of £25 per ton, 
which is likely to be increased to £33 per ton after March next. 
This must be added to the standard price of copper, which 
means that the Spassky directors will shortly be marketing 
their product at upwards of £100 per ton. The actual cost of 
production at the date of the report was £36 per ton, and this 
is capable of an enormous further reduction. Tor the purposes 
of valuation Mr. Pellew Harvey has taken out the net profit on 
the assured ore at £50 per ton, and that on the probable 
reserves at £55 per ton, and on this basis the Yuspenssky mine 
as at present opened up without any lateral extensions shows 
a value of over 2$ millions sterling. But in the Spassky group 
of mines—not at present wor king although they have a grand 
record—there are twenty-five outcrop lodes, every one of which 
in itself represents a further source of wealth, and the develop- 
ment of which will eventually be undertaken by one or more 
subsidiary companies. Add to the copper the immense coal 
field which the company possesses at Karagandy and I do not 
think it should be necessary to say another word by way of 
suggesting that Spassky Copper shares are as attractive a 
speculative investment as is to be found in the Stock 
Exchange. REGINALD GEARD. 
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